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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 





NEW-YORK FROM BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 
Painted by Wharton—engraved by Graham. 


Tue view with which we this week embellish our work, repre- 
sents New-York from the heights of Brooklyn: heights celebrated 
in the history of the revolutionary war, and offering picturesque 
varieties of scenery not to be surpassed any where in the world. 
The eye embraces a scope larger than can be transferred to can- 
vass, because it incessantly and unconsciously shifts its point of 
view; but our excellent artist, WHarton, has selected a spot 
which gives a sufficiently accurate idea of the character of the 
scene ; and we do not think our readers will require our recommen- 
dation of either the painter or engraver, on beholding what their 
united powers have accomplished upon this delightful subject. 

The present view of New-York is one seldom chosen by the 
painter; perhaps, because it is a view of the business side of the 
town ; where, through the forest of shipping, a long low line of tall 
warehouses seems to spring from the very bosom of the waters, 
only terminating where the tongue of land on which the city rises, 
is rounded off by the green battery with its fair trees, at the con- 
fluence of the North and East rivers. From the elevation at 
Brooklyn on the Long Island shore, which looks down upon this 
spot, at the left hand we discern Governor's Island and its fort; 
and from the right come the New-England steamboats and sloops, 
while every instant steam ferry boats are shooting back and forth, 
annihilating what was within our memory, a distance between 
New-York and Long Island ; and a distance always annoying and 
sometimes impassable. The ships from Europe and distant parts 


of America, may be seen careering round the circular tower on Go- |, 


vernor’s Island from the Narrows; and indeed we can imagine 
nothing more busy or beautiful than every portion of this vision of 
varied loveliness, especially in a summer sunset, or sunrise ; but of 
the former we fear most is known—without meaning any reflection 
upon the hours kept by our dealers in the sublime and beautiful. 
A French writer, whose travels in America have never been 
translated, though by far the best travels which have appeared, 
speaks of the prospect of New-York from a certain distance in the 
bay, as reminding him of the aspect of a Turkish city: “indeed,” 
adds he, “the spires of the churches, being generally painted 
white, have all the character of the Mussulman minarets. The 
houses, in a right line along the quays, are pretty nearly of an 
equal elevation throughout, and their uniformity only broken by the 
masts of ships, rising into the air, and by spires whose bright colour 
contrasts strongly with the vermiilion hue of the brick work which 
prevails throughout the buildings. The bustle of the port, its two 
vast rivers, a city and environs bearing no resemblance whatever 
to the cities and country places of our antique Europe, excite the 
liveliest interest in the traveller for the first time beholding these 
stranger shores ; he forgets, in gazing, the fatigues and discom- 
forts of a long and weary voyage. The bay, so large that it seems 
open to the very ocean, is nine miles in length, by four in width, 
and capable of containing a very great fleet ; but it is exposed to 
easterly and north-western winds, which stir up the waves as wildly 
as those of the ocean. The roadstead, often covered with vessels 
of every size, every shape, and every nation, distinguishable by the 
colours of their respective flags, offers a coup d’ail of untiring activity 
—these are ships entering and departing ; shallops communicating 
between themselves ; fishermen’s boats, rowing at large ; sloops as- 
cending and descending the Hudson and East rivers, with the pro- 
duce of their shores and cities ; and what is still more striking than 
all the rest, those enormous machines, their steamboats, which sur- 
pass in swiftness the best sailers, even when aided by a prosperous 
breeze, and which are seen continually traversing from shore to shore : 
the ready and rapid communication they afford, give them over any 
vessels hitherto employed infinite advantages, of which their supe- 
rior safety in stormy weather is by no means the least. One of 
these passed close by our ship: I admired her elegant figure upon 
the water, and her imposing magnitude ; her deck was filled with 
passengers to the number of more than three hundred, who were 
going up the river to Albany, a city some hundred or hundred and 
sixty miles in the north on the Hudson. The smoke, as it escaped 
from the two chimneys of the furnace, flung far behind the boat a 
thick and trailing cloud. In her rapid course, this Colossus tore up 
the waves so violently, that their agitation shook vessels anchored 
far off from her course.” ‘The East river offers pictures widely 
varying from those of the other side and much nearer the spectator. 
The promontory of Long Island is seen protruding into the bay, 
covered with cultivated fields and neat country houses surrounded 
with Carolina poplars—and below, windmills, large warehouses, 
and a distillery belonging to Mr. Pierpoint—whence a great part of 
New-York can be seen, and the prolongation of the East river. On 


Brooklyn. one of the most considerable of the environs. At the H 
east of the village, and about two miles distant, in the bay of Wal- || 
labout, is the ship-yard for the construction of their vessels of war.” || 

It is difficult to write upon a scene like this, in such a manner as || 
to convey an idea of it to those by whom it has never been wit- || 


nessed. It is still more difficult to make any remarks upon the | 


subject interesting to those who can enjoy the reality. Every mind | 
flings over such a view the reflection of its own associations, and | 
the hue of its own imagination. So, at least, it seemed to us; and | 
when we were there, our thoughts involuntarily ran into blank 
verse, or, rather, they ran out of prose—and, such as they are, we 
give them, without advising any one to read them, or asking even | 
such as may inflict upon themselves that trouble, to remember them | 


for any thing but their honesty. 
Beautiful city of my birth! thy smile, 
As there—enthroned like Venice on the waves— 
Thou fling’st the golden glory from thy spires 
Of the departing sun—thy tranquil smile 
Comes o'er me like a mother’s o’er her child, 
Returning from his struggle with the world 
To die within her arms! 
The dreams which cheer’d me when in youth I revell'd 
In thy surpassing loveliness, are gone : 
The breeze in which the curls of boyhood danced 
Plays with locks blanch'd and thinn’d by time and wo !— 
How alter’d he who looks on thee, since last 
He gazed from this fine eminence—whilst thou 
Wit years art lovelier, gayer and more young ! 
Beautiful city! while thy sparkling streets 
Gather fresh sunlight from the eyes that sparkle 
In thy blithe walks—how — now reposing 
Silent within thy bosom—as 
In solitude to dwell on what thou art, and muse 
On all thou hast been—seems to quit the shroud 
And mingle with the throng which fills the place 
Where each in little greatness o'er a smal! 
World of their own, triumph’d a little hour— 
One, ruling hearts and driving many mad 
With jealousy ;—one, wielding power ;—one, wealth ;— 
One, fame :—and all alike forgetting 
How shortly they themselves should be forgot ! 
“ene @#e@eeeeeeee 
See yonder clouds that from the eastern wave 
Curl upward and increase—and now the roar 
Of the swift monsters of the billow, bearing 
Their ps of travellers, grows more near and blends 
With that of lesser couriers which bridge 
The stream that once, fair city, threw thee far 


|, in so strong a flood, that it t d 
“heavenly alchymy ;” while the shadows of the sails, spars, and 
|| rigging, lay so black and well-defined, that the ship had a strange 
| Appearance, as if formed of opposite materials, joined in grotesque 
mosaic. 
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BROUGHT TO THE GANGWAY. 
A SCENE AT SEA. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 





’Tis fearful, on the broad-back'd waves, 
To feel them shake, and hear them roar— 
Beneath, unsounded, dreadful caves ; 
Around, no cheerful shore. 
Yet, midst this solemn world, what deeds are done '— Dana. 


“* Seven bells, quartermaster!” cried the sentry from the gun- 
deck. 
The binnacle timepiece was out of repair, and the ship's time 


|| was kept, in the meanwhile, by a half-hour glass, under charge of 


the sentry at the cabin-door. 

“ Tt is seven bells, sir,” said the quartermaster, reporting to the 
lieutenant of the watch. 

“Make it so,” replied the lieutenant, in a foggy voice; and, 


directly afterwards, seven loud strokes on the bell announced to 
| all the ship that the first watch was nearly expired 


These were the first sounds which had interrupted the profound 


|| silence of the vessel since the bell was last struck, half an hour 
| before. 


It was a delicious tropical night. The full round moon 
shone down from a sky, the perfect serenity of which was not dis- 


| turbed by a single cloud ; and its broad wake on the sea extended 


far away, like a path inviting to some “ island of the blest.” There 


sit |, Was just breeze enough to fill the canvass and crisp the surface of 
the ocean. 
ridges curling into playful ripples, which glittered for a moment and 
|| whirled away, to be succeeded by other shining undulations. The 
|| water was of the intensest blue, except where thus checkered by 

mazy streaks of brightnees, or flecked with tuft-like spots of foam, 
| which, here and there, some little wave, saucier than the rest, 

would fling from it, as in sport. The light streamed on the deck 


The billows swelled gently up into the moonlight, their 


dt ted into silver by the 





The sails were swelled steadily out by the breezo, and 


From the impatient way-farer, who now | the moonbeams slept in their snowy laps so softly, that they seemed 


With but a wish can spring across its depths, 
To the embrace of friendship or of love 

As by the magic of a fairy charm! 

And skiffs and sails are glancing to and fro 
Amid this bustle—darkening, some, in shadow ; 
And some like sheets of sunshine ;—while the shore, i 
With its long line of palaces for trade, i} 


rather to gleam with inherent light, than absorb the lustre of the 
planet. 
| cords of glossy silk; and the running-rigging, and even the tarred 
| shrouds and backstays, were touched with a thin edge of radiance, 


The signal-halliards were of glistening whiteness, like 


ike bars of some hard and polished substance. 
The ship crept gently and steadily forward, and the slight line 











this promontory are discerned the first houses of the village of 


Is hidden by thick forests of tall masts, i! 
HI 


se streamers mingle with bright spires, arising 
As if to supplicate that heaven would guard 
Their pamper’d city from the natural curse 
Which wealth like hers may bring upon men’s souls. 
“ese eee ee He HH 
Look! how the gallant ships, from where the sun 
Now sinks behind that plain, amid — 
Whose waving trees full many a gay robe flits, 
Sweep on exultingly :—a foreign yi : 
Speaks them from distant lands.—Oh, how their hearts, 
ho crowd the deck whence eager eyes are straining 
Perhaps to catch a glimpse of some dear friend 
Not seen for years—must leap with joy to know 
Their perils ending, and in one more moment 
That they shall feel their feet upon the land, 
But, lo!—a flash !—the cannon’s roar !—a flash !— 
‘The roar is answer’d from yon tower-crown’'d isle— 
These are the homeless exiles who are come 
To seek thy shelter, ark of the oppress’d! 
Hear me, my countrymen !—Behold this spot ! 
Around the eminence whence now I see 
Those wanderers approach, there was a time 
When the unnatural Briton’s thunder roar’d 
Louder than that shaking yon ships and isle— 
And blood flow’d down = heights and stain’d the wave 
Which ripples now in peaceful smiles below : 
But the oppressor fled and left us free. 
Yon exiles fought a fight like ours, but fail’d ; 
And now the sons of a bring their wreck 
To freedom’s only haven in the world ! 
How much more glorious seems to me thy glory, 
Now that I find it lure from distant lands 
The wrong’d, the wretched, to thy virtues trusting, 
Beautiful city of my birth—their all ! : 
Home of the noble-hearted !—couatless spires 
Which I hence mark rejoicing in heaven's light 
~ away of thy Fa1TH in heaven—and with that 
ou shalt not fail of its companion blessing— 
Hope never can forsake thee :—but thy boast 
Of rarrH and Hops is falsehood, if thou fail 
To share that hope with suffering, for tis written 
That the three graces of the soul are one, 
But c#arity the noblest of the three. 
Be this thy attribute. It has been 80; 
So let it be forever :—and a radiance 
Lovelier than any wealth or 
Shall pour its holy halo round thy brow— 
Then—then—eclips’d earth’s sweetest scenes shall be, 
Beautiful city of my birth—by thee ! 


wer can give 


| of foam which she left sparkled with the brilliancy of frostwork. 
|| She was a gallant frigate, and glided on her course under a full 
|| spread of canvass. The wind was on her starboard-quarter; and 
| on every mast wide volumes of sails were extended, which rose 
|| tapering, one above another, in airy swells, till the loftiest, dwindled 

| almost to a point, looked like a little fleecy cloud. So even and 
|| placid was her motion, that she seemed at perfect rest ; and her 
|| Progress was only betrayed by the bank of foam round her bows, 
|| and the whitened eddies in her wake. The silence on board was 
|| scarcely broken by the low wash of the sea against her sides, which 
| had an indistinct and lulling sound, that harmonized with the faint- 
|| heard respiration of the sleeping crew, and heightened the effect of 
| the pervading quiet. Her upper-deck seemed almost deserted. The 
watch, for the most part, lay hid in the shade of the bulwarks ; and 
such as remained at their posts, preserved a stillness in keeping 
with the scene. The men at the wheel, on whose white dresses the 
moonlight streamed, looked like figures carved in marble ; while 
| those who stood in shadow resembled statues of bronze. 

Such was the state of things on board the frigate which furnishes 
the incidents of this story, when the silence was interrupted by the 
report of seven bells. The lieutenant of the watch straightened 
himself up, cleared his voice, and hailed the look-outs through his 
trumpet. 

“ Keep a bright lookout there, forward !” 

“« Ay, ay, sir,”” was promptly answered from both catheads ; and 
the same order, followed by the same reply, was repeated to all 
the stations. 

“Four, two, sir;” said the master’s-mate of the watch, who 
had been aft heaving the log, and now reported the ship’s rate to 
the officer of the deck. 

“Give her four knots, sir—her course the same ;" and the mas- 
ter’s-mate disappeared down the companion hatchway to make the 
entry on the log-slate. 

The lieutenant roused himself, and descending from the lookout 
ladder, began to bustle about, as if to atone by activity in the last 
half hour of his watch, for the drowsiness he had indulged during 











the previous portion. He was one of a claes of officers happily not 
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numerous, A perfect sailor, so far as acquaintance with the prac- | 


tical details of his profession constitutes one, his kuowledge em- 

braced little else beyond mere external and frivolous accomplish- | 
ments. He was supple and cringing to his superiors, but haughty | 
and overbearing to those beneath him; and much of his time was 
past either in yielding superfluous deference to the one, or exacting | 
servile respect from the other. His person was fashioned in a 
handsome mould, a circumstance of which he seemed fully aware. 
His rank, and the high reputation of the navy at the period—(about | 
the time of some of those brilliant victories which have conferred | 
enduring fame on those whoachieved them)—had given him access | 
to a class in society to which his intrinsic qualities would scarcely | 
have introduced him. These opportunities of refined intercourse | 
he had not used in a way calculated to advance his reputation, or | 
furnish very agreeable topics of solitary meditation. He was stili | 
in the prime of manhood, but his countenance bore strong traces of | 
a dissolute course. Dissipation had anticipated the ravages of | 
time ; and the glass of the prematurely faded profligate must often | 
have admonished him, that guilty pleasures, though they may shed | 
a fleeting and false glare over life, invariably waste what they illu- | 
mine. Unhappy the condition of that man whose follies are his | 
epochs, and whose present pain is the only memento of former gra- | 
tifications. Such was the case with Lieutenant Parral ; and a part | 
of his imperious deportment to those beneath him, might, perhaps, | 
have resulted from that acerbity of temper which reflections on time 
squandered and powers misapplied naturally occasion. 

«Mr. Marling,” cried he, to a midshipman of the watch, who | 
stood leaning against the capstan on the lee-side of the deck, and | 
whose mind seemed absorbed in a train of pleasant thoughts, sug- 
gested, probably, by the quiet beauty of the scene—‘ Mr. Marling, | 
you needn’t trouble yourself to hold that capstan up, sir; it can | 
stand without your assistance. Here, sir, jump into the weather | 
gangway, and rouse up every scoundrel of the watch. What do 
the lubbers mean by sleeping at their stations? Here, who are | 
you? rouse up here, sir ;” continued he, addressing some one who | 
reclined in the shade of the bulwarks between two of the after car- 
ronades, and ‘accompanying the words with a smart thrust of his | 
foot. “Get up, here, you scoundrel, get up! How dare you go 
to sleep in your watch?” 

The figure that rose up at these words, and stepped out into the 
moonlight, was that of a young man who had little of the common | 
sailor in his appearance, except the garb. He was tall and well | 
shaped, and a mass of dark hair fell in unregulated locks over a | 
forehead, the height and expansion of which gave a noble air to | 
his countenance. The treatment he had just received might have | 
kindled unwonted fire in his eyes, which were dark and brilliant, | 
and rested full on the officer as he replied, in a mild, but firm tone, 
‘“‘T was not asleep, sir, and should have obeyed your order, had it | 
not been seconded by your foot.” 

‘How dare you make so insolent an answer ? 
answer at all, sir?’’ demanded the lieutenant. 

‘TI answered because your question seemed to require reply. To 
have remained silent, might more justly have been considered | 
insolent.” 

‘*T asked no question—I charged you with being asleep.” 

“And I replied that I was not.” 

“You lie, you scoundrel, you were? 
me? Do you forget where you are ?” 

“Indeed I do not. I am too constantly and painfully reminded 
to admit of even a moment's forgetfulness. I denied your charge, 
sir, because it was unfounded. I stated but the simple truth in 
self-vindication—there is surely no great contuinacy in that.” 

‘So, so!” said the lieutenant, in a voice of suppressed passion, 
‘a fine bird we have caught here! Will it please you, Mr. Self- 
vindication, to step forward as far as the main fife-rail?| Mr. Mar- 
ling, send the boatswain’s mate aft here. You shall be taught, my | 
gentleman, the man-of-war definition of contumacy. You have | 
your vocabulary to learn anew, and I will set you the first lesson 
myself.” 

“I trust, sir, you do not mean to inflict corporal punishment upon | 
me,” said the young man, his eye glittering with meaning. 

“T trust, sir, to remove that opinion; you labour under an erro- | 
neous impression—you do, upon my honour,” said the lieutenant, | 
in an ironical tone. 

“Mr. Parral!” exclaimed the young man, “you surely will not 
violate the express rules of the navy. Those rules were framed 
for my protection as well as yours—they are designed to guard the 
rights of the subaltern as well as those of the superior. The com- | 
mander alone has legal power to inflict stripes. If I have incurred 
such punishment, report me to him—there is little fear that he will 
turn a deaf ear to the complaint.” 

“Flog first, and report afterward, is my rule,” answered the lieu- 
tenant, in the same sneering tone. ‘‘It is a liberal rule, and leads 
to double payment. So, sir, strip off your jacket, and receive the 
first instalment, by way of smart-money.” 

‘“‘T bid you beware, Mr. Parral, how you proceed to extremity,” 
said the young man, in a constrained tone, but his voice quivered 
with emotion. 

‘So, so! worse and worse—from insolence to mutiny! A mere | 
dislocation at first—now a compound fracture. Hurry along here, | 
boatswain's-mate, and proceed to this young gentleman’s extremi- 
ty—come, sir, you had better step quicker, or you may chance to | 
get a dose of your own medicine.” | 

The boatswain’s-mate approached, and drew ovt his colt—as the | 
rope’s-end used in ordinary cases of punishment is called. He 
slowly uncoiled it, and straightened out its kinks ; and then, taking | 
one or two turns round his right hand, he stood holding the other | 





How dare you | 


How dare you contradict 








end loosely ir his left, in the manner practised by those experienced | 
in the use of that instrument. The young man stretched himself up 
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to his full height, and watched these preparations as the eagle may 
be supposed to watch the advances of the mousing owl. His lip 
was compressed in a scornful curve, his brow contracted, and the 
orbs beneath seemed to glow with concentrated fire 

“Once more, Mr. Parral,” said he, “I bid you beware! You 
may inflict this indignity upon me, for I have no means of resist- 
ance; but if you do, as there is a God in heaven, you shall rue 
the hour !” 

The lieutenant marked the firm air of the young man, and it 
seemed not without its effect upon him. His cheek lost something 
of its colour; or it might have been that it only looked paler as he 
turned his face fuller into the moonlight. 

“Rank mutiny, by hell!’ muttered he between his teeth ; and 
he took one or two hasty turns on the quarterdeck before he con- 
tinued. ‘You may put up your colt, boatswain’s-mate—this is a 
case that requires deeper surgery. Mr. Marling, send the master- 
at-arms on deck, and let him bring a set of double irons with him. 
I will report the scoundrel—he shal] have his choice—I will report 
him with a vengeance! Here, boatswain’s-mate, start this fellow 
into the brig; and do you attend, Mr. Marling, and see him secure- 
ly ironed. I'll teach him to utter mutinous threats—I’ll give him a 
lesson he’ll not forget in a hurry, I warrant him!” 

The young man’s eyes rested on the officer a single instant as 
he turned to descend the main-hatch ladder ; but that brief glance 
conveyed a volume of scornful matter. He then followed the boat- 
swain’s-mate to the gundeck, and walked unresistingly to the part 
of the ship allotted to the confinement of prisoners. 

“You might better have taken a half dozen with the colt,” 
whispered the boatswain’s-mate, in a voice meant to express kind- 
ness, though its tone was not unlike the sob of an expiring north- 
wester. I would have laid it on light—I am up to that—and a little 
stiff grog would have set all up again. But them d d cats 
are ugly customers, and there is no such thing as coming the gam- 
mon with them. 

“Tt is better as it is,” said the prisoner; ‘a night in confine- 
ment may be easily endured ; and in the morning, I trust the cap- 
tain will listen to my statement.” 

‘<T’m affeared you'll miss stays, if that’s your reckoning,” said the 
sailor; ‘“ but, howsomever, it’s no use palavering about it; so keep 
a stiff upper lip, brace all taut up, and weather it out like a man, 
my lad.” 

While the boatswain’s-mate was thus pouring his rough conso- 
lation into the prisoner's ear, Lieutenant Parral paced the quarter- 
deck in silence ; meditating, probably, how he should shape his 
report to the commander, so as to secure the most exemplary 
punishment to the young sailor. While thus occupied, the sentry 
reported eight bells; the relief watch was called ; and for a few 
moments all was bustle on the quarter-deck. The men from below, 
roused from their brief sleep by the deep cries of the boatswain’s- 
mates, swarmed up the ladders, each hurrying to answer to his 
name, as it was called by one of the youthful officers. Directly 
after, the clear, shiill pipe announced to those who had been on 
duty since eight o’clock, that they might now seek repose in their 
hammocks for four short hours, unless a change of weather should 
occur to abridge their rest. While this piece of duty was going 
forward, the lieutenant of the mid-watch arrived on deck, and Mr. 
Parral, passing the customary word to his relief, descended to his 
state-room. 

When daylight dawned on the following morning, it found the 
prisoner sitting in a melancholy posture in the brig—as the place of 
confinement in a man-of-war is termed. In the vessel in question, 
this was between the two forward guns, on the starboard side of || 
the gundeck, and immediately adjoining the space appropriated to | 
the cooks ; the litter of whose culinary preparations was profusely | 
scattered around. The prisoner sat on the deck, heavily ironed ; |, 
and a sentry, in the coarse fatigue dress of the marine service, || 
walked to and fro before him. The wind had shifted during the 
night, and was now blowing fresh on the larboard-beam, which 
brought the place of confinement on the lee-side, and caused it to 
be wet with the wash of the spray, that every now and then broke 





|| through a weather-port and ran in streams to leeward. Every 


thing around, as seen in the dim and smoky light of dawn, had a 
cheerless and repulsive appearance. 


'| the brig, a tough and weather-beaten seaman, confined for drunk- 
enness, and he lay stretched along the deck in the torpor of death- 
| like sleep. But “ the balm of hurt minds” had failed to luli the 


senses of the younger prisoner, whose countenance bore evidence 
that the thoughts which banished slumber from his lids were of the 
most painful and agitating nature. 

There was something in the appearance of this young person 
which distinguished him from his rude and uncultivated associates. 
It had been remarked that he had the free and open bearing of one 
not used to crouch before superiors, and that he expressed himself 
on all occasions with unstudied ease and propriety. A rumour 
prevailed among his shipmates that he belonged to a rank in life 
very different from that which he now occupied. Some ascribed 
his present situation to the disappointment of a romantic attach- 
ment ; and others imputed it to a sudden impulse of youthful enthu- 
siasm, kindled by the fame of those achievements on the ocean, 
which, at that time, had excited proud feelings in every bosom. 
Nothing of his history was certainly known, however, more than 
that he had appeared on board the frigate on the eve of her depar- 
ture, and had asked to be received as one of her crew. If indeed 
moved to that step by any such dreams of naval glory as some of 
his companions supposed, poor youth ! the illusion had been of brief 
continuance, and was already effectually dispelled by the ignominy 
of-his present situation. 

As daylight increased, the ship’s idlers began to move about the 
gun-deck. Does the reader know what description of person a ship's 





There was another person in || 









idler is? There never was a greater misnomer. He is any thing 
but an idler—he is the busiest man on board—he is an idler only in 
; name, and must derive the appellation from the rule of contraries. 
| The steerage mess-boy, for example, is an idler : his duty is merely 
| to wait upon some dozen midshipmen, supply all their wants, attend 
' to all their caprices, cook their meals, clean their dishes, keep the 
| steerage in order, and obey twenty contradictory commands in 
the same moment. ‘ Bring me such a thing from the galley,” 
|says one; “ Carry this into the cockpit,” cries a second; 
| “Jump on deck with my message,” bawls a third ; “ Stay here 
|| and wait on me,” roars a fourth; and so on through the whole 
| category. And because, to all these impossible duties, that of 
keeping a regular night-watch is not added, he is termed an idler. 
A ship’s idler, if he had as many eyes as Argus, and as many 
hands as Briareus, would find employment for them all. But this 
is digression. 

The idlers began to move about the deck ; and two of that privi- 
leged class, who officiated as cooks to different messes of officers, 
met together at the galley, to commence their diurnal avocations. 
These worthies were of that race upon whom the sun of Africa has 
bestowed a complexion which defies injury from the exposures of a 
seafaring life. One of them, however, seemed to have experienced 

its ardour in a mitigated degree, and was only browned to a dingy 
| yellow ; while the other had been burned coal-black by its fiercerin- 
fluence. As striking a difference pervaded their whole appearance. 
The saffron official was tall and slender, with a little body perched 
| on legs like those of a pair of tongs, and surmounted by a knob-like 
| head, as round as a bullet. His sable companion was short and 
thickset : his legs were of that shape, that if he had been Colossus 
| and bestrid the world, his feet would have met beneath it. His 
| head was a large woolly excrescence, not unlike the same member 
| ina monkey; and it was set between shoulders that seemed to have 
| been seized with an ambition to rise as high in the world as itself, 
| in which at times they appeared to have succeeded, for he had the 
faculty of drawing the latter in like a turtle. The jet hue of his 
| countenance was in strong contrast with the ivory whitepess of 
| two huge rows of teeth, which stood out from his jaw as if eager to 
| show themselves; while his lips, though abundantly large enough 
| to cover them, curled over in blubbered volumes, as if unwilling to 
| hide the lustre of the obtrusive masticators. 
“Ki! Grummet, only look dere !” ejaculated the figure of bronze 
|to his copper companion, as his dilated and “ white-upturned, 
wondering eyes” rested on the new inmate of the brig. “Bless 
; my heart ! if dey haven’t got Maurice Seaward in de brig!” 
| * What's dat you say, Toggle ?” demanded the other, who was 
| kneeling at the galley, and kindling a fire in its grate ; ‘“* Maurice 
| Seaward! Why, so it is! Now what can dat be for? He aint 
| been athwart any one’s hawse, I know. And see, Toggle, dey’ve 
| put de armourer’s ruffles on him too !” 

‘« By golley !” responded Toggle, “‘ dat’s some of Mr. Parral’s 
| work : he’s always had a grudge agin that lad, because he can talk 
| as high dic as himself ; and he rides him down like a maintack. I 
| don’t mind seeing an old salt, like Jack Girtline there, in the brig, 
1 because he’s manured to it ; and would rather take a dozen any day, 
|| than have his grog stopped. But a young chap like Maurice, that 
always keeps himself square by the lifts and braces—it's a regular 
|| built shame !” 
|| «And a better man than the one that put him there too, if the 
| truth was known,” added Grummet, in a low, grumbling voice. 
| ‘“J’ll tell you what, Toggle, a settling day will came for all these 
| things, and den see if Mr. Parral will hab courage to stan’ by all 

he’s done.” 
“He hab courage!” said Toggle, with an expression of great 
scorn, “* pewter courage, I guess.” 
“* What you mean by pewter courage ?” 
“Why what melt and run at de first fire. He is brave enough 
‘| when there’s no danger; den he can talk big, and is as full of life 
l as a purser’s cheese; but let him get in a breeze once, and he is 
|| taken frat aback before you can say main-sail haul. His heart drops 
|| down in his belly like a deep-sea lead.” 
| *ButI say, Toggle, you don’t think dey’ll bring Seaward to 
| the gangway, do you?” 
“I’m apprehensious they will,” responded the man of ebony. 
| “ He won't be the first good man that’s been made to kiss the gun- 
| ner’s daughter. But avast there, Grummet ; take a turn, and coil 
| away your slack; for yonder’s old Clinch and his gang of waisters 
| come below to wash down the gun-deck, and it’s not safe talking 
| when there’s a ship cousin within ear-shot.” 
| It was nearly seven bells before the piece of duty which inter- 
rupted the conversation of these two idlers was completed; and as 
that is the time when the hammocks are piped up on board a man- 
i of-war, the deck soon became thronged. Among those who first 
|| completed their toilet, and issued from below, was Lieutenant 
| Parral, who immediately applied for admittance into the cabin, and 
'| remained there a considerable time closeted with his commander. 
| When he left the conference, it was observed that his eyes glis- 
tened with a sinister and satisfied expression, which those who 
knew the occurrences of his watch were at no loss to interpret. It 
was a bright sabbath morning, and in ihe course of the forenoon 
| an order was passed throughout the ship for the crew to pre- 
pare for muster—an order which set all on board busily to work, 
|as it was known that it would speedily be followed by a call to 
| prayers. 
| The captain’s-clerk had recently been promoted to the office of 
| chaplain by the commander, as an easy way of requiting him for 
| certain secret services which it was whispered he had rendered. 
| This supposition derived force from the fact that the individual had 
no intrinsic recommendations for the sacerdotal place, being an 
ignorant and flippant creature, and by no means distinguished for 
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perfect purity of morals in his private life and conversation. Nature 
had not bestowed on him a person which it was easy to display to 
great advantage ; yet his prevailing taste was for dress, in the in- 
dulgence of which he had to contend with great native indolence 
of disposition, and long habits of uncleanliness, which sometimes 
had the effect to set his coxcombry off in a very ludicrous light. 
His garments were always incongruous aud ill-assorted, and gene- 
rally exhibited all the colours of the rainbow. It was not an un- 
usual thing for him, too, to carry nearly his whole wardrobe on his 
back at the same time; and this was particularly the case with 
respect to his linen, which his indolence prevented him from chang- 
ing, but which accumulated upon him in successive coverings, till, 
in the passage of the frigate from one port to another, his body, 
in itself rather lean and scraggy, would acquire towards the end 
the appearance of considerable portliness and rotundity. 

On the morning in question, this individual, with the natural 
procrastination of lazy men, had put off preparing himself for the 
duty he was to perform, until the summons of “ all hands to pray- 
ers, hoy!” was expected every t tor d through the 
ship ; and his efforts at last to atone by haste for his delay were 
seriously interrupted by his fellow officers, who were accustomed 
to amuse themselves by making the chaplain their butt. A Ho- 
garth or Cruikshank might have found a good subject for his pen- 
cil in the perplexed countenance of this newly installed sea-divine, 
as he sat in the midst of the ward-room, half dressed, half shaved, 
and surrounded by his scattered integuments, from which his mis- 
chievous messmates every now and then slyly abstracted some 
necessary article, and substituted some other in its place. These 
practical jokes on the clerical functionary at length exhausted his 
patience ; ‘‘ Damnation, purser,” cried he, “give me my stockings! 
I’ve got to go on deck and preach in five minutes, and I'll hold the 
first one that reirritates this nonsense personally responsible.” As 
the parson was a man to keep his word in such matters, and was 
known to be a good shot, this declaration had the effect to relieve 
him from further annoyance ; and the summons to worship at length 
found him, externally at least, prepared to officiate. 

To one who has never seen religious worship on board of a man- 
of-war, the spectacle could not fail to have an imposing effect. The 
sailors, dressed in their spotless canvass garments, thronging the quar- 
terdeck, and listening with the most serious attention; the marines, 
drawn up in military order, their belts as white as mountain snow, 
and their weapons and metal ornaments polished to the last degree 
of brightness ; the officers arranged about the capstan, according to 
their rank; the chaplain in the midst, using that engine as his 
pulpit, and reading the solemn and simple service of the episcopal 
church; above his head the broad and snowy wings which are 
wafting the stately vessel on her way ; and around him, as far as 
eye can see, and almost as imagination can extend, the mea- 
sureless, fathomless, unchanging ocean—the image of eternity— 
these, all together, constitute a spectacle of the most impressive 
description. 

On the day in question, the wind was fresh but steady, and the 
sun shone pleasantly down from a sky, the tender blue of which was 
here and there interrupted by a bank of fleecy clouds sailing 
smoothly on the bosom of the air. In all the horizon round not a 
single speck could be discerned that might denote the neighbour- 
hood of any other thing of life, and thus disturb the solitary gran- 
deur of the scene. The vessel was ploughing her way alone through 
the pathless waters of the great deep, and the congregation assem- 
bled on her deck to worship God had around them an evidence of 
his power and majesty, that was calculated to give the most devo- 
tional tone to their thoughts. 

But that the scene did not thus affect all minds was evinced by 
an incident which occurred in the midst of the religious rite. A 
cloud had risen unnoticed from the horizon, and while the chaplain 
was in the act of pronouncing the solemn words, ‘“O, ye seas and 
floods, bless ye the Lord, praise and magnify him forever!” a sud- 
den squall broke upon the vessel, and caused her to make a lurch 
that threw the speaker with great violence to the lee scuppers. 
Confusion and bustle now took the place of reverent worship. The 
men flew to their several stations, and the voice of the commander 
was heard above the wind, shouting out his rapid orders, mixed with 
discordant oaths. 

“Jump to the clew-lines, men! How you move! how you move! 
Let go the halliards! clew up and clew down—haul, you damned 
scoundrels! haul! Keep her away, quarter-master !” 

These and similar commands, boisterously vociferated, succeeded 
the words of prayer and praise, in strange and startling contrast. 
The violence of the squall, however, lasted but a few minutes, 
when the wind subsided again into a steady breeze. The sails were 
reset, the vessel brought to her course, and the crew once more 
mustered aft to listen to the rest of that service, of the effect of 
which on their commander’s mind they had just had such abundant 
evidence. ‘ 

On the conclusion of the religious exercises, all hands were called 
to witness punishment. This call gathered the crew in a dense mass 
in the weather-gangway, forward of the mainmast ; the marines were 
likewise drawn up in file in the gangway ; and the officers, grouped 
on the forward part of the quarterdeck, left a small space between 
themselves and the crew, in which the culprits were to receive 
their sentence. The master-at-arms soon appeared on deck, with 
the two prisoners from the brig—the young man with whom the 
reader has already been made acquainted, and the older sailor con- 
fined for drunkenness. The chaplain was now called upon to read 
the rules for the government of the navy. On the conclusion of 
this ceremony, the old seaman was severely reprimanded by the 
commander, and then dismissed to his fellows without further 
punishment. The young prisoner was next arraigned; the charge 

















against him, of having slept on his post and uttered insolent and 
mutinous threats, was stated, and he was ordered to strip, while 
the boatswain’s-mates were directed to seize him to the gangway. 


He was pale, and seemed moved with strong emotion, but betrayed | 


no unmanly weakness. He begged his commander not to proceed 


trampling of feet and struggling, was heard in the fore part of the 
vessel—a deep silence succeeded—then the appalling cry of ‘a man 
overboard !—a man overboard !” resounded through the sir. Those 
who thronged to the side, jumping on the hammock-cloths, or 
peering through the port-holes, thought they saw a dusky-looking 





against him without giving him a hearing, but to suffer him to ex- 
plain the circumstances which led to his being imprisoned. He | 
referred him to all the various officers of the ship for evidence of | 
the general tenor of his conduct, and to Mr. Marling and other offi- 
cers of the watch when his offence was said to have been commit- | 
ted, to prove that his language had been such as the occasion fully | 
justified. 

“Strip of your jacket and frock, sir, this instant!” cried the 
captain, interrupting the unhappy youth—‘ seize him up, boat- 
swain’s-mate! A pretty scoundrel, upoh my honour, to add to his | 
offence by intimating that the second ljeutenant has made a false | 
report. Seize him taut to that grating, and now lay on, and give | 





it to him well, or you shall have a taste of it yourselves.” 
Tt is unnecessary to say that the orders of the naval autocrat | 


were promptly and strictly obeyed. We must take leave to pass 


hastily over this part of our story; for it is of a nature that no | 
mind can pause upon with pleasure. The white and tender body of | 


the poor boy was laid bare to the lash ; his wrists were strongly tied 
to the gangway, and his ankles to the grating on which he stood. 
The cats, an instrument of torture, the use of which is a disgrace 
to civilization, were applied to his back with a force that made each 


stripe leave its mark in blood ; and when twelve of these had been | 


given—(the full extent of punishment allowed by the rules of the 
navy)—an additional ‘half dozen’ were ordered, as if in mockery 
of the very laws which had just been read, as furnishing the com- 
mander’s warrant for inflicting corporal punishment at all!* The 
young man, after undergoing this piece of revolting barbarity, was 
released from the cords which bound him, and with a threaten- 
ing reprimand dismissed to join his companions. Mr. Parral stood 
foremost in the group of officers, and had marked the whole occur- 
rence with savage satisfaction. It had not extorted from poor Sea- 
ward a single shriek or groan, to greet the listening ears of his 
persecutor. With a noble power of endurance, he had sustained 
the heavy and degrading infliction, and no outward sign, save the 
blood which followed the stripes, and the involuntary quivering of 
his lacerated flesh, betrayed the corporal or mental agony he ex- 
perienced. When released, his cheek was deadly pale, and his lip 
bloodless ; and while listening, or seeming to listen, to his command- 
er’s reprimand, his eye rested with a stony and almost vacant 
gaze on the face of Mr. Parral. There was something in that 
gaze, however, which the latter could not brook, and his eye 
quailed before that of the young man, whom he had so cruelly and 
so causelessly injured. But this scene was only of a few moments’ 
continuance ; the prisoner was dismissed, and the men, being piped | 
down, dispersed to various parts of the ship. i 
What became of Maurice Seaward during the rest of the day no 
one knew; or, if they did, none mentioned-his place of retreat. | 
Towards evening, he was seen stealing from the cable-tier, and 
when his watch commenced, he was at his post on the upper-deck. 
The wind had freshened, and continued to increase. When the 
watch began, the light of day yet glimmered in the west, and a 
large pile of dusky clouds for a long time hung over the place 
where the sun disappeared. These gradually rose and spread them- 
selves over the heaven, and rolled along with torn and ragged 
edges, ,occasionally mingling together, and then separating, and 
indicating by their whole appearance and motions, that the wind 
would soon increase to a gale. To be ready for this, the light and 
lofty sails were gradually taken in and stowed; the topgallant- 
yards sent down, the topgallant-masts struck, and other usual pre- 
parations made. Maurice Seaward performed his share in these 
several pieces of duty, with as much alacrity and cheerfulness 
seemingly, as he had ever displayed. This was a subject of remank | 
among his shipmates, and some even thought that he appeared | 
more attentive, more ready, and gayer than on any previous occa- 
sion ; and they were glad that his punishment, which they had | 
been afraid would break his spirit, had passed off without making 
a deeper impression on his mind. There were others, however, 
who watched the youth with different feelings, who accounted for 
his activity in a different way, and thought they saw in his counte- | 
nance traces of thoughts which are not entertained by those who | 
can lightly forget such injuries as he had endured. 
The moon, which was near its full, occasionally shone down | 
upon the ocean with great brightness, and would then, for several | 
minutes, be totally obscured beneath the racks of heavy clouds | 
which were drifting across the sky. It was during one of these 
periods of darkness, that the gale—which for some time before had | 
been unsteady and fitful, now coming out with violence in puffs, and | 
then dying away in a great measure—burst suddenly upon the ves- 
sel with unbounded fury. So sudden was the shock, that she was 
thrown on her side by its force, and a following sea broke over her 
and almost completed her prostration, before it was possible to get 
her off before the wind. This startling and fearful concussion, more | 
effectually than any boatswain’s call, brought every soul on deck. 
The first lieutenant took the trumpet; the others repaired to their 
several stations, and for some moments loud orders and replies 
sounded above the roar of the tempest. In a short time, however, 
the ship was reduced to short sail for scudding, and the confusion 
and tumult on her deck were stilled. The light had increased, too, 
for the moon was now wading along the edge of a cloud, under the 
dense folds of which it had been for some moments completely hid. 
At this instant of comparative stillness and quiet, a noise, as of the 

















* The writer has witnessed more than one instance of this audacious 
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defiance of law in our navy. 


object drift rapidly by—they rushed to the tafferel—the moon now 
emerged wholly from beneath the cloud, and its broad bright light 
falling upon the billowy and tossing sea, disclosed to the view of 
all, the figures of Lieutenant Parral and Maurice Seaward, clasped 
together in a deadly embrace, and floating with great rapidity to 
leeward. The face of Parral was already black from the strong 
grasp of Seaward around his throat, and his eyes stared forth 
with unnatural protuberance. Once the two rose together more 
than half way out of the water, as they were thrown up on the 
crest of a boiling wave; the arms of Parral were spread wildly 
out, like those of one in the death-struggle, and some thought that 
a faint shriek reached their ears. The figures then descended from 
sight in the hollow of the sea, and rose no more! The ship 
|| was brought to the wind, and officers and men remained fur a long 
|| time straining their eyes with an intense gaze on the spot where 

they disappeared, in the hope of again descrying some trace of 
them ; but they were never seen again ! 














EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 








TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





GenTLemeN—It seemeth meet and right, when any doubt is to be 
resolved, or any question tc be answered, to apply unto those who, 
from the nature of their avocations, are supposed to be suitable ex- 
|| pounders of matters and things in general, to obtain such necessary 
| information and intelligence as will assist us of the ignoranti in 
| comprehending such said questions and doubts. Therefore is it, 
| sage editors of the New-York Mirror, that you are troubled with this 
|| communication, from one who is in much perplexity, and looketh to 

you to enlighten his understanding on the subject of great and high 
|| import therein contained. And to come to the root of the matter, I 
fain would know the orthography and signification of a word, which, 
| in my ignorance, I will write fillipany, and which is pronounced on 
|| certain occasions, commonly denominated parties, when an almond- 
| shell containeth two nuts, one of which is eaten by the finder thereof 
| and the other by such person as he or she may select. And I am 
|| the more encouraged to apply to you for such information as you 
|| may be disposed to give in the premises, forasmuch as you have 
your columns occasionally irradiated by the learned effusions of two 
| lexicographers, one of whom is not unknown to fame, (the other is 
|| unknown to me,) and from the combined wisdom of ye three (tria 
juncta in una, according to our school Latin) I may haply have this 
knotty point determined, settled, concluded, and finally disposed oi. 
And your questioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. corwe.ivs. 

TO CORNELIUS. 

REsPECTED CORRESPONDENT—We have received your missive, and 
heedfully perused its contents. You desire to know of us the true 
orthography and signification of a word, which you, in your igno- 
rance, (as you justly observe,) write “fillipany,” and which is often 
pronounced, as you also observe, at parties and other solemn cere- 
monies. We can and will enlighten you, Cornelius. 

First, then, your ignorance is wrong in the matter of the spelling; 
the word is “‘phillipini,” pronounced, most teachable correspondent, 
“phillipeeny.” But this itself is a corruption. The legitimate is 
“filipkin.” We have not time or space, just at this moment—nor 
indeed shall we have for some months to come—to spread beiore 


|| you all the knowledge we possess touching the derivation of the 


word in question; else might we trace it for you through the old 
Norman French phillaupe, the Teutonic fellopin, the Tuscan fillio- 
poli, the Spanish felipaz, the Arabic foulim, the Persian falloz, 
the Greek phallim, the Hebrew foliomi, and the Hindoostaunee 
pamoolminoo, up to the Sanscrit phioleminatazpi. But you only 
asked for its orthography and meaning, and we will therefore save 
our labour. 

Touching the signification of “ filipkin,” we have also much to 
say; but lacking time and room, as we have already hinted, and the 
subject having been much disputed among the learned, we will con- 
fine ourselves to an exposition of its use in those peculiar circles 
where its presence has so sorely troubled you. 

Your own quickness of perception has discovered that “filipkin,” 
or, as you call it, “fllipany,” is only mentioned when an almond- 
shell is found containing two nuts or kernels. Of these, it is the 
custom for the finder to eat one, and bestow the eecond upon some 
favoured individual of the other sex: at the same time pronouncing 
the word which is the subject of your letter. By this a mutual com- 
pact is held to be entered into, to the effect that he or she who, at 
the next time of meeting, shall first pronounce the word again, is 
entitled to a prescat from the other. 

Therefore, oh Cornelius! when you give or receive the heif of a 
double almond, eat your portion with a liberal and a thankful spirit, 
and when next you meet your fair and accomplished friend between 
whom and yourself the mystic rite was celebrated, be not too eager 
to cry “filipkin” first; so shall you be rewarded with the right to 
claim her acceptance of a watch, a diamond ring, a jewelled brace- 


let, an expensive set of cameoes, or any other costly gift your gal- 


lantry and taste may deem most worthy to be honoured by her ap- 
probation. We subscribe ourselves, dear Cornelius, your affectionate 
and constant friends, THE EDITORS. 
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I°VE THOUGHT OF THEE. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
On ocean—many a weary night, 

When heaved the long and sullen sea, 
With only waves and stars in sight. 

We stole along by isles of balm, 
We furl’d before the coming gale, 

We toss’d amid the starlit calm, 
We flew beneath the crowded sail ; 

But thou wert lost for years to me, 

And day and night I thought of thee! 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
In France—amid the gay saloon, 
Where eyes as dark as eyes may be, 
Were many as the leaves in June— 
Where life is love, and ev’n the air 
{s pregnant with impassion’d thought ; 
Where song and dance and music are 
With one warm meaning solely fraught— 
My half-snared heart broke lightly free, 
As, with a blush, I thought of thee ! 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
In Florence—where the fiery hearts 

Of Italy are breathed away 
In wonders of the deathless arts— 

Where strays the contadina down 
Val d’Arno, with a song of old, 

Where clime and woman seldom frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold— 

I’ve walk'd to lone Fiesolé 

On many an eve—and thought of thee! 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
In Vatlombrosa’s holy shade, 
“Where nobles-born the friars be, 
By life’s rude changes humbler made— 
Here Milton framed his Paradise ; 
I slept within his very cell ; 
And, as I closed my weary eyes, 
I thought the cowl would fit me well— 
The cloisters breath’d, it seem’d to me, 
Of heart’s-ease—but I thought of thee! 


I’ve thought of thee—I've thought of thee 
In Rome—when, on the Palatine, 
Night left the Cwesars’ palace free 
To time’s forgetful foot and mine— 
Or, on the Coliseum’s wall, 
When moonlight touch’d the ivied stone, 
Reclining, with a dream of all 
That o’er this scene has come and gone— 
The shades of Rome would start and flee 
Unconsciousl y—I’ve thought of thee! 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
In Venice—on a night in June, 
When, through the city of the sea, 
Like dust of silver slept the moon. 
Slow turn’d his oar the gondolier, 
And, as the black barks glided by, 
The water, to my list’ning ear, 
Bore e’en the passing lover’s sigh— 
It was no place alone to be— 
I thought of thee—I thought of thee! 


I've thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 

In the Ionian Isles—when straying 
With wise Ulysses by the sea, 

Old Homer’s songs around me playing; 
Or, watching the bewitch’d caique, 

That o’er the starlit waters flew, 
I listened to the helmsman Greek 

Who sung the song that Sappho knew. 
The poet’s spell, the bark, the sea, 
Departed—as I thought of thee! 


I thought of thee—I thonght of thee 

In Greece—when rose the Parthenon 
Majestic o’er the Egean sea, 

And heroes with it, one by one— 
When in the grove of Academe, 

Where Lais and Leontium strayed, 
Discussing Plato’s mystic theme, 

I mused at noontide in the shade— 
The Egean wind, the whispering tree 
Had voices—and I thought of thee! 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee 
In Asia—on the Dardanelles, 
When, swiftly as the waters flee, 
Each wave some sweet old story tells— 
And seated by the marble tank 
That lies by Llium’s ruins old— 
(The fount where peerless Helen drank, 
Where Venus laved her locks of gold—) 
I joy’d such haunts of song to see, 
Yet even here—I thought of thee! 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee 

Where glide the Bosphor’s peerless waters, 
All palace-lined from sea to sea; 

And ever on its shores the daughters 
Of the delicious east are seen, 

Printing the brink with slipper’d feet, 
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And oh, the veil’s white folds between, 
What eyes of heaven your glances meet! 

Peris of light no fairer be— 

Yet—in Stamboul—I thought of thee. 


I’ve thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee 
Through change that teaches to forget— 
Thy face looks up from every sea, 
In every star thine eyes are set. 
Though roving ’neath the orient skies, 
Whose golden beauty breathes of rest, 
I envy every bird that flies 
Toward the far and clouded west— 
I think of thee—I think of thee— 
Oh, dearest! hast thou thought of me? Hellespont, Oct. 1- 
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Number THE MINUTE-BOOE: Three. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 








BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 





Way to spend time at sea—thoughts on the setting sun pation—land 
bird—a sail—water-spout— Portuguese man-of-war—sentimental reflec- 
tions on the hen-coop. 

“ Now seas and skies their prospect only bound, 
An empty space above, a floating field around.” 


I am really enchanted with the sea. The once dreadful motion 


rinna,” and you have to reply, “I never read Corinna, sir.” A 
voyage across the Atlantic is the time to redeem oneself on these 
points—to fill up the gaps in his literary experience—to lay a new 
foundation for future colloquial exhibitions—to restudy geography— 
get a smattering idea of light, heat, gravitation and electricity—to 
find out something about Cesar and Alcibiades—to dive into the 
occult mysteries of grammar, and—to read Corinna. Then Shaks- 
peare—who has not longed to take a deliberate survey of his beau- 
ties—to pace through the solemn and majestic aisles of the Ram- 
bler—to linger in the quiet glades and muse by the flowery paths 
of the Spectator? So far from considering the voyage as lost time, 
it seems rather full of golden hours redeemed from the almost 
wasted years which necessity has hitherto forced me to barter to 
the world. 

Well, we have finished our breakfast. The sky now becomes 
soft and warm. ‘The few visible clouds lie in motionless groups. 
The breeze freshens as the day advances. The leaning vessel 
cleaves the flood, and we foam merrily on our course. I lose my- 
self in my book without fear of interruption, except an accasional 
cry of “sail, ho!” or the words of the helmsman, “ four bells,” or 
the voice of the captain, ‘‘ how d’ye head?” or “keep her full,” or 
some casual remark from some of my companions who are pro- 
foundly engaged in Conner and Cooke’s edition of Scott's novels, 
a most invaluable travelling companion, and which I beg leave to 
recommend to all sea-voyagers. ‘Time flies till the steward sum- 
mons us to dinner. With the aid of reading, writing, talking and 
| laughing, the afternoon glides just so pleasantly by, enlivened by 


numerous little incidents which could only happen on the ocean, 








of the vessel has become a pleasure like the breathless lift of the 
boys’ scup, or flying in a dream. The whole day, in clear weather, 
fleets by delightfully. I generally awake by the dawn, if not be- 
fore, and lie a few moments ruminating and listening to the waves 
washing almost against my shoulder. The dim lamp that swings 
all night in the outer cabin, sheds a faint light into my little state- 
room. By and by the pale daybeams fall through the small, thick 
glass—our only window—situated just above our head. I shake off 
the drowsiness of slumber, which has not been altogether inter- 
rupted by the various noises of the deck, the rolling of the ship, 
the change of watch, etc., and hastily clothing myself, pick my steps 
to the companion-way. Well! Iamondeck. That is equivalent 
to your going into the parlour, or out into the street; but what a 
novel and vast prospect! In every direction spreads the limitless 
waste of waters—heaving, dashing, breaking around. I cast a care- 
ful glance along the distant circle where the sky touches the waves. 
But no whales—no leviathans—no sea-serpents. Travellers (that 
degraded race of beings) have peopled the deep more liberally than 
truth warrants. But ip one quarter of the heavens, the reddening 
clouds, the increasing fires, the brilliant orange, the burnished gold, 
the blended green and azure, and the burning glory flowing in upon 
the whole, and every instant becoming more and more intense, at- 
tract my eyes toward the pathway of the rising sun. I watch the 
silent wonder which, even over the desert around, spreads cheer- 
fulness and animation, although not that of woods, cities, flowery 
roads and vine-covered cottages. Here the sea-birds dart about 
me. The wild gull wheels in the air watching his prey, unconscious 
while he meditates their death, that he is himself one of the most 
soft-looking and graceful creatures in existence. Mother Carey’s 
chickens are fluttering and ciicling about, ever dipping their little 
bills in the water. Sometimes a huge porpoise rolls heavily over 
with a splash and a snort; and occasionally the rosy beams of day 
are reflected from a sail stealing along the extreme line of our pros- 
pect, and shining like a star. By this time other folks mount the 
deck, besides myself, the silent man at the helm and his assistant 
watch. The steward and doctor appear at their various vocations ; 


old Carlo walks by, wrap: in meditation ; the pigs (now occupants | 


of the long-boat, lashed exactly amid-ships) announce their desire 
for breakfast, and a pensive cackle or melancholy crow from the 
crowded hen-coop recall barnyard recollections. The vessel pre- 
sents a multiplicity of seats—cushions of old sail—coils of rope— 
piles of timber by the long-boat—and upon one of these I flung 
myself down with the perfect enjoyment of a boy’s holiday. This 
is pleasant, dear M., I assure you. I have languished for so many 
years to taste a short period of recreation, that this leisure and lone- 
liness come upon me with a delightful novelty. No close room 
now excludes me from sunshine and nature. My strength is im- 
proving under the influence of a mild, pure and continually changing 
ocean air, and a relaxation from sedentary employments ; and per- 
haps no feeling is more grateful and exhilarating than the glow of 
returning health. Every movement of the mind produces pleasure, 
and a tide of rapture rolls along’the veins. Let the rich, the great 
and the idle rather abandon their affluence, their ambition, their 
repose than neglect, for a moment, the noble joy of health. Yet we 
all barter it away for temporary gratifications. 

A deck of tolerable length furnishes a promenade which keeps 
me a good pedestrian, and supplies us with the means of a neces- 
sary exercise. Then come books—a trunk full of all sorts of read- 
ing, useful, idle and agreeable. I have already studied works here 
which have been hanging in my mind for years, and always unread 
from the usual excuse—want of time. Here are the poets, old 
and new—choice volumes of history, travels and natural philosophy, 
and others which I am as much ashamed to be ignorant of as of 
never having seen the Falls of Niagara. But in this age, so prolific 
of literary productions, when one man writes as much as another can 
read, I confess there is much which one is liable to hear frequently 
quoted and commented upon, yet which, partly perhaps from pro- 
crastinating habits, and partly from the pressure of imperative avo- 
cations, I have never perused. Then one feels so silly when a 
friend across the table—as if ignorance upon such a topic were im- 





| and thus, day after day, melts into the past. If the sea and weather 
were always thus, I could spend half my time upon it. But they 
| tell us the beauty of this season is almost unparalleled. Then the 
| sunsets! I may fling by my pallet in despair. I shall not now en- 
| ter upon the philosophy of ocean sunsets, nor examine whether 
| their peculiarities arise from the purity of the atmosphere or the 
i absence of land-exhalations ; but certainly they are the most en- 
| chanting exhibitions to which nature ever admitted mere mortals : 


——“ Inimitable on earth, 
By model or by shading pencil drawn.” 


We have had them, too, with a variety of novel splendours which 
would pass on land for phenomena. Their majestic and solemn 
glory hushes us to sil , and we enjoy them more as the tokens 
of a “ goodly day to-morrow.” The departure of the sun from the 
heavens is everywhere a glorious spectacle, not unmingled with 
sadness. To the commonest comprehension, it presents a striking 
and mournful emblem. It is disappointment. It is farewell. It 
is death. Love, glory, hope, ambition, pause before the last splen- 
dours of the dying god, as he sinks into the darkness which must 
wrap all human things. Only a devout man can look upon it with- 
out a sigh or a shudder. 

But it is not merely for its poetic associations, or its inexpressi- 
ble magnificence, that I never could resist the influence of the set- 
ting sun, for it displays much more than I can gather through the 
mere corporeal vision. I see not only a narrow orb passing beneath 
the horizon, and painting the heavens with radiant light; but I be- 
hold a globe of inconceivably stupendous dimensions, a million 
times larger than the earth—composed of matter unknown to 
science, having for ages deluged immensity with inexhaustible floods 
of glory, and from which the surface where I stand is receding at 
the rate of one thousand miles an hour. When the disk is upon 
the horizon, this tremendous and sclemn motion is perceptible to 
human eyes, and fills and overwhelms my mind with ideas of vast- 
| ness and sublimity. 














How absolutely necessary is occupation to enjoyment! A true 
|| idler on board a ship might die of ennui ; but a few hours spent in 
reading and writing give an agreeable tone to leisure. You have 
| surmounted some object. Your captivity is ended; school is out, 
|and the spirits rise like those of a boy in play-time. Without 

some duty, or restraint upon our actions, we should all be poor 

wretches, even in the happy valley. The philosophy of being con- 
| tented is to keep so well employed, that while the mind has oppor- 
| tunities to examine and know itself, it has none to be its own vic- 
tim. It has none to exhaust the ordinary sources of pleasure; to 
tire of the fields—the sky-—the fresh air, and the common things 
| of simple nature. Neither wealth nor power can exempt any one 


| 


from this necessity. It is the secret of happiness—at sea, and 
every where. 








My sage meditations are suddenly interrupted by the screams of 
|| a land-bird—a king-fisher, who has just made his appearance near 
|| the vessel. His voice speaks, more eloquently than words, his 
|| distress and his exhaustion We have now been out a week, and 
|| with some blowing weather, which has driven this creature from 
i) the shore. He is evidently in pain, and wheels about the vessel, 
| now crossing low over the deck—now sweeping through the rig- 
i ging, with cries of terror, as if he feared to seek the protection of 
|| man, even to escape the danger of the elements. Poor fellow! 
|| He has alighted at last, nearly within reach of my hand; and 
| although I know him for an arrant tyrant among the feathered 
| nations on shore, yet when I look upon his beautiful wild eyes, his 
| panting breast, and the convulsive agony with which he clings te 
this his last hope, I am by no means disposed to renew old quarrels. 





‘*Sail, ho !” and a few moments’ observation ascertains that she 
is an American brig, bound inward. You cannot think what an 
affair this is to us. The cabin-table is covered with letter-paper, 
sealing-wax, and all the et ceteras essential to epistolary corre- 





possible—remarks, ‘“‘ You remember that striking expression in Co- 





spondence. Letters—what heavenly messengers of thought. and 
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feeling! And here comes, enlarging upon our delighted sight, the 
winged wanderer of the deep, found thus unexpectedly upon a waste 
that seemed like the boundlessness of another world, and which will 
bear our after-thoughts — our little forgotten commissions — our 
once more reiterated farewells to those from whom we deemed 
ourselves utterly cut off. 





To-day we have been tossing in a spirited gale. The great 
blue billows roll up to us with 2 swell quite startling. We had a 
distant view of a water-spout—a column of cloud and water. 
After a short period it melted away, and presently reappeared 
descending in a smaller tube from the sky to the ocean. The 
heavens were full of scudding clouds. The sailors tell me they 
often see these phenomena, and do not exhibit much alarm. Fami- 
liarity blunts their sense of danger. One cannot be long at sea 
without observing a curious difference between the lives of mari- 
ners and landsmen : the calamities of the latter come more pecu- 
liarly in the shape of moral influences. They are exposed to vices 
and their consequences: they fall victims to the gambling-table: 
poverty overtakes them, and they abandon themselves to intem- 
perance, or they are rendered dishonest by a gradually increasing 
multitude of temptations in business, and fall victims either to ava- 
rice or ambition. But the sailor, whose business confines him, 
nearly all his life, to his ship, cannot indulge in illicit pleasures, and 
is not so much exposed to the temptations of the shore. He is 
relieved from a thousand perplexities and distresses. He never 
shrinks from an oppressive landlord, and snaps his fingers at the 
whole tribe of duns. Indeed he lives and dies in utter ignorance 
of the numberless moral evils, the cankering cares which disturb 
the sleep of the farmer or citizen, robbing their forms of health, and 
their hearts of peace and virtue. But poor Jack has to pay for these 

-exemptions. His sleep is broken bythe tempest. His misfortunes 

are head-winds, currents, cold storms, a lee-shore, and an iron- 
bound coast. Of these water-spouts they give dreadful accounts ; 
and although a ship rarely falls actually into their track—they say, 
when such an accident does occur, it mounts the doomed vessel 
into the air like a tuft of thistle-down, and good-by to messieurs 
crew and passengers! My nautical friends turn their quids very 
leisurely in their mouths while dilating upon these sea matters ; 
but, I confess, I am not wholly insensible to their novelty. I would 
rather play an hour at billiards, or even indulge in an extra glass 
or two of old wine, than meet one of these water-spouts. 





Among the miscellaneous wonders of this watery world—all of 
which, to a mere landsman, are so strikingly new and interesting— 
we have been favoured this afternoon with a sight of some flying- 
fish, and also the curious little creature called the Portuguese man- 
of-war. I at first took the latter for a small rose-coloured bird sit- 
ting on the water, till undeceived by its nearer approach. All tra- 
vellers over the ocean record their sight of this little oddity. It 
floats by like a Lilliputian vessel, with its miniature sail spread 
boldly to the air. From its rather pompous appellation, one might 
anticipate a more important affair; but small matters have else- 
where great names also ; and, in the less populous parts of our own 
country, if you meet a little ricketty shed of a tavern one story 
high, you may be half sure it has been dubbed ‘“‘ The United States 
Retreat,” or “ The Hotel of the Universe.” 











I was quite surprised, on coming on board the brig, to find most 
of the poultry sea-sick, and particularly a large, martial-looking 
cock. Never was bully and braggadocio so crest-fallen. It was 
really pitiful to see the poor wretch, crowded into the low, narrow 
coop, with his drooping wings—his eyes shut—his bill resting 
against the floor, and the feathers sorely ruffled about his once 
aspiring neck. He must have been ashamed to be so chopfallen, 
and before all his seraglio too, especially after bragging, as I have 
no doubt he did, that he would take care of them in times of dan- 
ger and tribulation. It subsequently appeared, however, that I had 
wronged his great spirit. It was not only that “his soul sickened 
o’er the heaving wave,” but some geeper malady was preying upon 
his heart, and the heavy hand of death was already upon him. He 
lingered out one or two days, jostled, pecked, and trampled on by 
his unfeeling companions, and expired this afternoon while they 
were scrambling for their dinner. I saw him consigned to his 
watery grave. A crowd of mother Carey’s chickens flocked down 
to his remains, and fluttered, wheeled and chirped about him, with 
the lively astonishment with which a population of brown savages 
would regard an American militia-general in full uniform, whom 
some sudden chance had thrown upon theirshore. As he gradually 
passed from my sight far in our wake, rising and falling on the 
swell of the sea, I was in a mood to muse on trifles, and I mourned 
over the premature fate of the gallant herald of the morn. How 
often had his high-sounding throat aroused the barnyard! With 
what conscious dignity has he reigned apparent monarch of some 
rural scene! How has he strutted, listened, looked, and swaggered 
among the hens, men, dogs, and horses, superior to each, and fear- 
less of all. Alas, poor boaster! He shares the fate of many a 
gallant fellow, as he was the prototype of many a hero. Napoleon, 
who, like him, crowed, strutted, and clapped his triumphant wings 
about the world, was just so unceremoniously dragged from his 
height of pride, and flung upon the waters, a prey to the cruel, and 
a wonder to the unfeeling. 

Well, the wind aloft still goes ramping and roaring through the 
air, like a mad thing. The labouring vessel creaks, bends, and rolls 
to its heaving waves. I suppose the drenched and sleepless sailors 
envy me the luxury of a night’s rest, the herald of which, in spite 
of the dash and thunder around, is already pressing heavily on my 


‘case! No more idle, healthful bravado, about throwing “physic to 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





SPECIMENS OF A FREE AND EASY 
PROSE TRANSLATION OF THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 


WINTER. 


“The storm comes on apace.” 
From an unpublished Melodrama. 


Hark to the low muttering—the solemn sobbing of the coming 
tempest! Ay, the grim old tyrant, Winter, is with us again; not 
as we saw him last—weak, shrivelled, attenuated and retreating— 
but strong, fierce, resistless, and advancing with giant strides and 
strength. Armed with the terrors of the elements—the bellowing 
wind, the piercing sleet, the blinding snow and rattling hail—he 
rushes onward, scattering desolation and dismay in his terrific pro- 
gress. Old Ocean hears him afar off. and the dull, black surge al- 
ready begins to chafe and mutiny, and leap instinctively toward the 
deck of the labouring vessel. The old weather-beaten sailor, with 
pipe in cheek and one eye closed, cocks the other over the weather- 
bow, and oracularly announces that there is much “ dirt” in the sky. 
Down comes every inch of superfluous canvass ; sails are stowed— 
reefs taken in—the ship made “ snug” (snug!) and then, imper- 
turbable as the anchor, he awaits the coming shock. He is no 
hero ; he dislikes death as much as a divine or a philosopher ; grog 
is still grateful to his palate, and the odoriferousness of tobacco has 
not yet departed : but custom has enabled him to meet calmly and 
coolly that which would turn the heart (and stomach) of a hero in- 
land bred, to look upon. May he escape the fishes! though in truth 
they would have no great catch. He is altogether too tough and 
weather-beaten for pleasant mastication ; and even the least parti- 
cular of sharks would prefer an old tarpaulin. Meanwhile, onward 
sweeps the savage winds over the icy seas of the North, the boiling 
Atlantic, and limitless Pacific, seeking in every quarter their trem- 
bling prey, the frail and flying vessel. Ay—many a gallant spirit 
will be ‘quenched in waters cold,” before their fury is again laid 
to rest, and they learn once more to murmur mildly o’er the sum- 
mer sea. 

But let us leave the grand and dreary—the dull and dreadful 
deep—and look landward. Can this mass of mud and clay, and 
thorns and brambles, and barren hills and miry valleys, be our sweet 
earth that we have taken such delight in for the last nine months ! 
Verily, as it is written in Irish, ‘she hath clothed herself in naked- 
ness.” The poor, forlorn groves, divested of all their gorgeous 
drapery, have not wherewithal left to make a decent appearance, 
and stand, like “ unhousel’d” beggars, sighing and shaking in the 
unpitying wind, while their pretty tenantry flit uneasily about from 
bough to bough in search of their scanty fare. The melancholy 
cattle stand ruefully contemplating the foodless fields, doubtless 
“ Chewing the cud of sad and bitter fancy :” 
for scanty are the materials for furnishing other cud to chew; and 
the mournful cry of the plover from the barren moors strikes deso- 
letely on the ear, mixed with the sullen sound of the swollen stream, 
and the fitful gusts of the damp, raw wind. Starvation and deso- 
lation are all around. We sympathize with the forlorn condition 
of inanimate nature in every shape, but more particularly the poor 
trees. Can there be a more distressed, poverty-stricken object 
than a stripped tree, especially when one calls to mind “its high 
and palmy state” in the times that are past? Look at that solitary 
one, for instance, in the middle of the opposite field. A few short 
months ago, and it waved its verdant branches most musically in 
the summer wind, and threw them protectingly over the recumbent 
cattle, which, tired of cropping their flowery food, and plagued by 
the noontide heats, sought shelter beneath its grateful shade. Look 
at it now, without a rag to its back, as desolate-looking as a hungry 
man with his hands in his breeches pockets, instinctively feeling for 
the sixpence which is not. 

Without wishing to appear singular, I must own that I am one 
of those persons who have a strange antipathy to death. The 
nearer he approaches, the more odious he appears ; and that shape 
is ever the most unamiable in which he advances slowest. True, 
in a misty afternoon, after a heavy dinner and a pot of porter, when 
one feels stupid and pathetic, I have caught myself repeating, with 


mine for “shuffling off my mortal coil,” arises simply from some 
idiosyncracy—some constitutional peculiarity which I am unable to 
account for. Be that as it may; at all times and in all seasons— 
the blithesome Spring, the blooming Summer or temperate Autumn, 
T have always some reason cr other for not wishing to die just then ; 
but in Winter, the gloomy tyrant is my peculiar aversion. Oh, who 
can look at the dirty, dull, dreary, dismal churchyard, with its me- 
lancholy ranks of monumental stones, and fancy, as Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger says, that there will be “ snug lying” in its precincts! I 
imagine a hole dug by the side of the dull, blank wall, through that 
dank, cold soil, saturated four feet down by the dissolving snow. 
Really, Mr. Bryant, it is asking too much to require any person to 
think of approacaing such a receptacle, 

“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

Around him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
Such a thing is not to be thought of. Then imagine yourself left 
sticking in the mud, the gloomy night gathering in, and the driving 
sleet pattering on your “ winter-quarters ;” while all your friends, 
who stood shivering and crying (with cold) round your grave, are 
off to their warm, cheerful hearths, in order to enjoy a few addi- 
tional comforts to compensate for their past sufferings. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow!” exclaims your chief mourner, as he lights his cigar, 
places his feet upon the fender, and lolls back in his easy chair— 
“poor fellow! (puff) 1 wonder if he was much in debt?” Can 
there be any question which of the two has the best of it? True, 
your dealer in truisms gravely asserts that it makes no sort of dif- 
ference ; that you will sleep just as soundly and comfortably there 
as if imbedded among rose-leaves or eider down. Mbst true, says 
reason ; but J trust my imaginative faculties ate of too respectable 
an order to give credence to such a story. I cannot divest myself 
of the idea of sensation. No—give me Summer, when earth is 
warm, and the kindly sun sheds a chastened cheerfulness on your 
last abiding-place. 

But to leave these doleful themes. Winter has its comforts. It 
is the most sociable of seasons. Man is more gregarious at this 
period than any other. Cut off from nearly all communion with 
nature, even the most unsociable of the species combine to eat 
and drink more in bodies. Now is the time for fun and frolic, and 
song and sentiment, and hot punch and foolish speeches, and 
“ proudest moments of your life.” Now is the time for the small 
quiet room, brisk fire, and favourite author. Now does the keen 
bracing north wind blow, and the glowing skater skims gracefully 
over the smooth black ice. Now tinkle the merry sleigh-bells over 
hill and dale, and shines the clear cold moon, as lads drive lasses 
in the unceremonious country, or beaux drive belles in the out- 
skirts of the polished city—- 

“ O’er the pure virgin snows, themselves as pure,” 


or otherwise, just as it may happen. And now, O Winter! comes 
the especial season of feasting, of harmless relaxation, and joyous 
revelry—now comes merry christmas and jolly new year. These, 
Winter, are thine own. Oh, there is much to be enjoyed and to be 
thankful for on this slandered earth of ours—at all times and at all 

Spring, S , Autumn, and Winter—by the posses- 
sors of warm hearts, good tempers, sociable dispositions, clear con- 
sciences, and undebased animal functions. Health and happiness 
toallsuch! May they see many a bright revolving year, and e’en 
let the gloomy grumble and the ascetic sneer, to the end of the 
chapter, as best pleaseth them. 


— — 


THE CENSOR. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 


THE CLUB OF SMALL WITS. 


Ovr friend, “ the penitent,” is somewhat of an intellectual vir- 
tuoso. He is as curious in regard to the little peculiarities of men’s 
minds, as a naturalist could be concerning the different species of 
animals. His mind is a complete museum, where preserved oddi- 
ties and rare specimens of whimsicalities are treasured up. He 
has a deep relish for originality of character, and admires the man, 
who like Corporal Nym, decides all things, not by bis reason, but 
by “his humour of it.” Centaurs and sphynxes, afford him more 
amusement, than a Venus de Medici, or an Apollo Belvidere, and 














the poet— 
“ There is a calm for those that weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
They softly lie and sweetly sleep 

Low in the ground.” 
And have even proceeded (heaven forgive me !) so far as to add, 
“T long to lay this aching head 
And throbbing heart beneath the soil— 
To slumber in that dream! d 

From all my toil.” 
But only let me perceive the remotest chance of such a consumma- 
tion, and what a revulsion of feeling immediately takes place! How 
soon a doctor becomes ennobled in my eyes, and even a quack is | 
invested with a tinge of respectability. What a trifle is bleeding, | 








blistering, or swallowing of the most nauseous substances in such a | 


the dogs.” All sorts would be swallowed cheerfully, ay, even | 
ipecacuanha, rather than quit this “vale of tears.” This is not | 
heroic, but it is true ; and when I hear the sage, the philosopher, 
and the moralist, discoursing about death as calmly as about their 
dinner—when I hear the preacher eloquently laying down the law | 
touching the nothingness of life, and the grave being without any 
terrors for the virtuous, (amongst whom I presume myself inclu- 
ded )—when I hear patriots—mushroom ones—mob-orators, fellows | 
in the street, magnanimously roar out that it is a mere trifle, when 


he asserts that more instruction can be gathered from the eccen- 
tricities of a Diogenes, than the regulated actions of a Socrates. 
This singularity of feeling may account for the many odd cha- 
racters he numbers among his acquaintance, and for his intimacy 
with a club of small wits, vegetating about town, and with whom 
we, through his means, have b quainted 

After our acquaintance with the repentant verse-maker had 
ripened into intimacy, he proposed to us to make a visit to this 
singular community. ‘ Come,” said he, one evening, “ you pro- 
fess to have perused men, but I will wager it has been only the 
classics, the polished regular tomes of humanity ; now, I will open 
to you new stores, in the sixpenny pamphlets, ths dog-eared, well- 
thumbed duodecimos of mankind. You have been perusing what 
may be styled the philosophical and poetical claszes, utterly disre- 
garding the uneducated rogues and doggerel scoundrels of the day. 
Come, let us indulge a more miscellaneous reading, for, believe me, 
in the humbiest productions of nature we shall find something to 
increase our stores of reflection, and if we seek to do so, find even 
in the musings of a chimney-sweep, or the meditations of an oys- 
terman, like Wordsworth, 

“*In the meanest flower that blows 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’” 

“Unless,” he continued smiling, “immoderate laughter should 
cause the windows of our eyes to be opened. | will introduce you 

















encountered for the public good, I really begin to think at times | 





eyelids. So, farewell till to-morrow ! 


that mankind must have grown all valiant, and that this distaste of | 





to a club of small wits, diners at ordimaries, and frequenters of 























































theatres, repudiated Thespians themselves, or unacknowledged 
bantlings of the muses. Come, you must go with me, and laugh 
at all you see; for laughter is the severest criticism on absurdity. 
Nay, look not so grave, but let Hercules drag Cerberus from his 
stygian atmosphere* to the upper light of day. We yielded to his 
importunity, and Minos, because the sternest third of our inexo- 
rable self, having levied a contribution of apparel from the other 
aliquot parts, de parted with our friend. 

We wended our way through by-ways and lanes, until at last 
in a narrow street, in the vicinity of one of our larger theatres, our 
guide halted before the door of a house of humble exterior ; avoid- | 
ing the more accustomed entrance, which appeared to lead into an 
apartment, the windows of which were graced by a red curtain or | 
screen drawn across them, he opened a side door, and bidding us 
follow him, fearlessly plunged into the Egyptian darkness of a long | 
narrow corridor. A damp, unearthly smell of mouldering mortar | 
struck our olfactories, and the floor felt greasy beneath our feet; but | 
toiling on a few yards, and then clambering up a staircase, so diffi- 
cult of ascent, from its tottering balustrade and rotten steps, that | 
it might serve as an emblem of the ascent of Parnassus, “the 
penitent” tapped three times in a peculiar manner at a door, which, 
after the turnings of a key, grated harshly open. 

“ Who thus intrudes on the royal festivities !” said the invisible 












warden. 

“‘ The royal jester and a friend,” was the reply. 

««« But under which king, Bezonion ?’” 

“* Who now reigns over the nation of wits?” 

“ Shakspeare is on the throne, and Dryden chancellor.” 

“We have arrived in good time,” said our companion, and 
passed in. 

We were about to follow him; but the invisible herald of the | 
court thrust a most visible hat before us, and exclaimed, ‘‘a largess! 
a largess! noble knight, to the trumpeter of thy unheard of honours, 
and unknown virtues.” 

This demand threw us on both the horns of a dilemma at once. | 
In the same sense as our virtues were secret, and our honours un- | 
heard of, our wealth was untold. There was some awkward fer- 
reting in our pockets, as if we were not conscious all ferreting was | 
in vain; but the “royal jester” relieved us from our pecuniary | 
embarrassment by dropping a shilling in the mysterious hat, which 
was instantly withdrawn, and the courteous herald blew a loud | 
flourish on his nasal trumpet, in mock imitation of its prototype, 
and we passed on through the royal ante-room. 

‘Who and what is your janitor?” we inquired, stopping our | 
friend for a moment. 

‘«« He,” replied our guide, “is an understrapper at the Park, | 
one of the two hundred men in Napoleon, and the six fire-spit- 
ting devils in Der Freischutz—one of the fractious steeds in the 
tragedy for warm weather, and a very prominent wave in the 
Flying Dutchman. He used formerly to work the thunder; but 
his impetuosity often outstripping the industry of the lightning- | 
flasher, he was degraded to the office of Mercury. He is the | 
doer of messages, the announcer of coaches; his name in mo- 
dern comedies is John, and in elder dramas Peter. He is by 
prescriptive right an accomplice in all murders, and an accessary | 
in larcenies. He plays the mob in Julius Cesar, and the gang in | 
the Forty Thieves. He has picked up a quantity of tinsel wit and | 
tawdry sentiment, with which he bedizzens his conversation at all | 
seasons and on all occasions, never being able to rid himself of the 
impression that he is part of the spectacle. He has some readiness 
of hamour, which, together with the remains of a tolerable educa- 
tion, has gained him admission here. What part has been assigned 
him in this night's performance 2t this place, I know not; but, I 
warrant you, like honest Bottom, no part will come amiss to him. 
But, let us pass in; the court seems in an uproar, and I fancy we 
shall have high sport.” 











LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 

Pvstic expectation is eager for the appearance of this long-pro- | 
mised volume; excited partly by the vague but frequent rumours | 
that have reached us, of its splendour as a work of art and the at- 
tractive quality of its literary contents, and still more by the high 
and merited reputation of its author. A new work from the pen of Mr. | 
Bulwer is no ordinary fountain of enjoyment. The last sheets were 
received about three weeks since by the Harpers, the compositors 
were instantly employed, and it is by no means improbable that 
before this number of the Mirror goes abroad, the “ Pilgrims of the 
Rhine” will have become friends and familiars with many of our 
readers. Yet, peradventure, the publication may be delayed beyond 
that momentous epoch; and, in that event, the little we have to say, | 
may haply find a welcome. 

We have glanced, or rather galloped through the volume; and will | 
endeavour to give, with all convenient brevity, an outline of its 
character. 

It appears to have two distinct plots, and commingling threads of | 
story; the one, of human life and passions; the other, supernatural. | 
The Pilgrims of the Rhine, are.a young and lovely girl, her lover, 
and her father ; the former wandering in hopeless search of health; | 
vainly seeking to escape the beautiful but certain death, whose | 
approach lends bloom to the wasting cheek, and lustre to the eye | 
that soon must look its last on earth. But, besides these, there 


| 














* If ever our poets shall deserve the praise Horace bestows on his 
countrymen: 
« Nil intentatum nostri liquére poete 
Nec minimum meruere decus, vestigia Greca 
Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta,” 


then instead of “ Stygian” we shall be authorized to speak of the 


|| ginative creations of our ancestors. 





** New-Jersey salt-meadow atmosphere.” 





is another band of wanderers; the English Fairy Queen and three 
of her elfin favourites, bound on a visit to the goblin court of Ger- 
many. The larger portion of the volume is made up of a succession 
of tales and legends, connected by the introduction, either as par- 
ties or narrators, of the mortal or the fairy pilgrims. In these tales, 
a number of the most curious, and least known superstitions of Ger- 
many are introduced ; some of a melancholy interest, but mostly 
eminent for a certain wild and German whimsicality. The illustra- 
tions, which are numerous and of surpassing beauty, have no con- 
nexion with the tales, being, for the most part, views of scenes and 
splendid buildings, visited by the human pilgrims in their journey. 





THE FROLICS OF PUCK. 


This is the title of a work just published by Harper and Brothers. 
The last six months in England have produced a more than usual 
aupply of works of fiction, but not one to be compared with this, 
for interest, liveliness and originality. The name of the writer is 
not announced, but he is no tyro in literature; and, if success has 
any influence, his present work will most assuredly not be his last. 
The title of the book conveys an idea of its character. There are 
four distinct tales; in each of which, however, the mischief-loving 
fairy, ‘‘ hight Robin Goodfellow,” the Puck of Shakspeare, is a lead- 
ing and most influential character. Banished from fairy-land by the 
proud Titania, in punishment of his malicious agency in exciting the 
quarrel between her and Oberon, so beautifully described in the Mid- 


|| summer Night’s Dream, he is condemned to wander upon earth, 


until provided with an answer to a certain difficult query, which, as 
it relates to mortal inclinations, can only be resolved by many trials 
and long observation of mortal beings. In pursuit of the required 
knowledge, he assumes a multitude of shapes and characters, and 
becomes the agentin a great variety of incidents, all finely conceived 
and described with uncommon power and felicity. The mischievous 
nature of the goblin is predominant throughout; but although a 
capricious and teasing spirit, he is still, in the end, a lover of the 
good, and hater of the evil among men; and his devices all tend 
at last to the punishment of the unjust, and the happiness of the 
pure and upright. The immediate results of his intrigues are, for the 
most part, excessively whimsical, and the interest of the reader is 
constantly maintained at the highest pitch, by their drollery, variety 
and unexpectedness. The author has decidedly fallen upon a new 
and hitherto unopened mine. The materials of his stories have been 
drawn, not from books, but from that multitude of unwritten and 
exquisite traditions, which, even to this day, are to be found in the 
remote corners of England, and which, if not so firmly believed as 
in the olden time, are still related at many a winter fire-side, and 
serve to illustrate the poetry at least, if not the wisdom, of the gene- 
rations that have long since passed away. For our own part, we 
confess that there is to us something very delightful in these ima- 
Mankind have perhaps grown 
wiser and more judicious since the gentle fairies were banished from 
their ancient haunts; but with them the world has lost much of its 
graciousness and beauty. The popular superstitions that were de- 
voutly believed five hundred years ago, were full of loveliness; the 
hills, and streams, and plains, and silent groves, were populous with 


|| forms of more than mortal symmetry, in whose elfin powers every 


strange occurrence found a ready and sufficient explanation. To 
the eye of reason, their existence has long been terminated; but 
fancy still may revel in their charms; and we are glad to welcome 
the first production in which their varied and most graceful attri- 
butes are worthily delineated. 





ZOPHIEL, OR THE BRIDE OF SEVEN. 


We have seen many attempts by distinguished writers to avail 
themselves of the license of an uncurbed imagination, and to soar 
above all sublunary things into the dim world of spirits. 
have uniformly failed. Whenever they bid farewell to the scenes of 


earth, and the palpable objects which oxr bodily conformation ren- 


ders indispensable for a correct appreciation of a subject, they have 
at the same time taken leave of all human interest, and while dis- 
porting themselves in the aerial regions of fancy to their own infinite 
delight, they have left their fellow-mortals looking upward, in vacant 
wonder, at what they cannot comprehend, or think useless when 


understood. We might instance Southey, Shelley and Montgomery, || 


as men who have had reason to repent the wayward flights of an 
unrestrained imagination; and the writer of the poem before us 
comes in for a full share of the censure justly bestowed upon those 
great but erratic geniuses. ‘ Zophiel’’ is a strange, and, we are com- 
pelled to say, unintelligible narration, in which the personages are 
spiritual beings, though of what class of the many into which poetic 
license has divided them—whether of earth, air, fire, or water—we 
cannot tell. The authoress, an American lady, has crowded much 
erudition into the work, especially the notes, and is said to have had 
access to the great librariesof London and Paris. Yet all the learn- 
ing displayed in this most heterogeneous and ill-arranged work, will 
not redeem it from the fault of dulness, or atone for the want of the 
true poetic spirit. The supernatural machinery is of a most subli- 
mated and untangible nature; and the versification, though based 
apparently upon the quatrain of Dryden, halts occasionally, and 
partakes of the sestetta and ottava rima. In another particular the 
verse is very defective. Every stanza in the quatrain style should, 
according to Dr. Johnson, express a complete sentiment; but in 
* Zophiel” we find continual instances of stanzas running into each 
other, in the most prosaic style imaginable, with final terminations 
of conjunctions or prepusitions. The shortness of our notice prevents 
our quoting any portions to illustrate our remark, as we had at first 
intended. In many places we noticed ellipses resorted to, in order 
to adapt the idea to the versification, which directly violate the rules 
of grammar. We leave gladly the ungrateful task of censure, and 
advise the authoress, in her next attempt, to apply her talents to 
some subject where they will appear to more advantage, and to quit 
the regions of fancy, which are barren of interest even in the efforts 
of many distinguished writers. It is the connexion with fami- 
liar truths and traditions alone that can sanction an attempt like 
this before us; for Milton’s Paradise Lost owes its most striking 
attraction to its embodiment of scriptural facts ; but with nothing 
like this to guide us, we are at sea without rudder or compass. The 
typographical execution of the work is faultless; and our only regret 
is to find so inferior a poem published with such undeserved style. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 








TEACHER OF DRAWING AT THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Ovr readers are aware that Mr. Leslie was appointed a few 
months since to the professorship of drawing at West Point. It 
was with much pleasure that we announced the arrival of this 
distinguished artist upon our shores, and we hoped that the coun- 
try which gave him birth, would retain for the remainder of his 
life, one who has profited sv highly by his sojourn in Europe, and 
has done so much to sustain the American character abroad. But 
we have been disappointed ; unforeseen circumstances have occur- 
red to change the plans of Mr. Leslie, and before this shall have 
| met the eyes of our readers, he will be crossing the Atlantic on his 
| return to England. As soon as it was ascertained that Mr. Leslie 
had determined to resign his situation at West Point, a number of 
| gentlemen of the first literary and professional eminence joined in 
recommending Mr. Weir to the war department, as a suitable per- 
son to fill the vacancy, and we are happy to state that his applica- 
tion has been successful. Indeed, we know of no American artist 
who will be a more efficient professor of drawing and design than 
this gentleman, and we hope the government will make the situa- 
tion worth the acceptance of our most distinguished painters, by at- 
taching to it a liberal compensation. The merits of his produc- 
tions have been fully appreciated, not only by his own countrymen, 
but by foreigners, whose prejudices predisposed them to carp at the 
| smallest defects ; and it is no small commendation that, when many 
| other objects, seen by the jaundiced eyes of certain notorious Eng- 
| lish travellers, had borrowed their hue from the vitiated sight of 
| their observers, the pictures of Mr. Weir should have compelled re- 

luctant praise from those whose delight was censure, and whose 
| element was detraction. We hope the young gentlemen at West 
| Point will duly value the opportunities for improvement offered by 
the appointment of so accomplished an artist, and not permit it to 
| be said that they are insensible to the advantages which it is in the 
power of genius and education in an instructer to bestow upon the 
teachable and studious. We doubt not that the situation will be 
pleasant in the highest degree to Mr. Weir, and we anticipate some 
new and striking views of the majestic scenery which surrounds the 
romantic site of his chosen residence. 





VANDERLYN’S ARIADNE. 


We make no doubt that numbers of our readers are familiar with 
the beauties of this enchanting picture; and not a few, perhaps, 
have often wondered what had become of it. It is indeed long since 
| it was exhibited; but such productions are not readily forgotten. 
| Some two years ago, the Ariadne was offered for sale ; Mr. Durand, 
| the engraver, became the fortunate purchaser; and we are pleased 
| to have it in our power to say that from it he has nearly finished 
| an engraving, which is not only the masterpiece of his own durin, 
| but, we venture to add, unrivalled by any other in the country. It 
| is a large plate, eighteen by fourteen inches; and the artist has been 
| for more than a year engaged upon it, seriously determined on the 
| production of a chef d’euvre in his art. We have been assured by 
artists and judicious amateurs, that the Ariadne of Mr. Durand will 
nobly bear comparison with the very best of English line engrav- 
ings; and, so far as we are qualified to speak, we reiterate the sen- 
timent. The figure of the deserted sleeper is exquisite in finish, as 
well as in truth, grace, and harmony of light and shade: with the 
boldest and broadest effects, and the utmost freedom of cutting, 
there is a degree of delicacy and precision which is rarely equalled ; 
the depth of the shadows in the back ground contrasts finely with 
| the softness and morbidezza of the flesh, and the light and grace- 


|| ful flowing of the drapery; while the working of the tool in the 


foliage and the foreground is wonderfully fine, both for freedom 

and variety of touch. The Musidora of Mr. Durand is a beautiful 
| Specimen of engraving; but there is a quarter of a century of im- 
| provement between it and the Ariadne. Although unfinished, it needs 
| no learned eye or studied taste to appreciate its beauties. 








THE DRAMA. 











THE PARK THEATRE. 


THE KEMBLES. 


Own Monday next the Kembles will commence their last engage- 
ment in America. Our delight of once more beholding their trans- 
cendent performances, is mingled with deep regret at the thought of 
their so soon leaving the scenes which have gained them a succes- 
| sion of triumphs, and in which their departure will create a vacancy 


| that can never be supplied. No—other actors may, and doubtless 
' will arise hereafter, endued with a delicate perception and forcible 


expression of the varied emotions which agitate the human breast: 


| future generations may applaud histrionic excellence as great as the 
| present now witness; but never can genius or education, the native 


or acquired powers of the mind, again exhibit to an admiring public, 
the unique and soul-enthralling personifications of Miss Kemble. 











When we have once lost that bright particular star, whose ascent to 
the zenith was simultaneous with its rise above the horizon, we may 
in vain look for its peer—for one star differeth from another star in 
glory, and however brilliant in their several spheres, none may as- 
sume the station of that which is set—like the lost Pleiad, we can 
know it only by its absence from the clustering train of its sister- 
hood—and, while gazing upon the vacancy once radiant with light, 
we can say, in the expressive words of the poet, “ Heu! quanto mi- 
nus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse.” 

The advent of the Kembles was an era in our dramatic history, 
which can be paralleled by the single instance of the arrival of 
George Frederick Cooke, in 1812. The new and refined style of act- 
ing, which we beheld in Cooke, did much to improve the performers 
of that time, by presenting a model which may be deemed faultless; 
and, at the present day, the change produced by the Kembles in 
the popular style of acting, must be perceptible to all. But what 
can imitation avail to replace the peerless original? We must 
gather from such means as imperfect an idea of the prototype, as 
the faint evening twilight gives of the glories of the descended sun. 
The distinct and strongly marked personifications of the Kemb 
though, like the successive images in a turned kaleidoscope, they 
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can never be reproduced, will remain deeply impressed upon the 
memory of all who claim to be possessed of cultivated taste and 
refined sentiment. We need hardly advise our readers to avail 
themselves of this last opportunity to behold them, since public 
interest is so highly excited, and such appears to be the universal 
determination among the most wealthy and literary classes to at- 
tend during her closing engagement, that any recommendation of 
ours to that effect would be unnecessary. Still our duty as editors, 
and our personal admiration, impel us to add our voice, however 
feeble and inadequate, in furtherance of the general design. 

Miss Kemble deserves yet greater support and commendation 
from the public, for the facility with which she has accommodated 
herself to American habits, and become one of us not only in name 
but in reality. In her varied intercourse with the best society 
throughout this widely extended country, presenting so many dif- 
ferences of opinion, not only upon political matters but those of 
taste and judgmeut, she has contrived, with a singular and felici- 
tous tact, to secure the esteem of all; having often been obliged to 
combat and conquer predetermined hostility and preconceived pre- 
judices. With an independence, worthy of all imitation, she has dis- 
dained to use toward her detractors any other than the convincing 
arguments of character and actions, and they who came to blame, 
remained to praise. 

The contributions of Miss Kemble to American literature which 
have appeared in this journal, have laid the editors under a deep 
obligation. Brilliant and sparkling, or replete with mournful senti- 
ment, they have been admired not less on account of their intrinsic 
merit, than as shadowing forth the tone of feeling and habits 
of thought of their author. May she continue to enrich the stores 
of English literature with similar efforts, and find countless subjects 
in the picturesque scenery and historical traditions of our country. 

We are gratified to learn that Miss Kemble, immediately after 
retiring from the stage, will be united to a gentleman of a sister city, 
who well deserves to possess so talented and accomplished a bride. 
We shall then meet with her in a new relation, and we can truly 
say it will be one in which she will least of all need to consult art— 
with her noble nature for her guide, she cannot fail of success. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


The season of sixty nights having expired, the company have left 
the city to fulfil an engagement in Philadelphia. On their return, 
they may be expected to perform a few nights; after which they 
will proceed to Buston. Every thing seems to indicate the future 
success of the Italian Opera in this city. In America, as in England, 
it met with much opposition at its first introduction ; but, if the finely 
turned ridicule and powerful satire of Addison and his brother essay- 
ists were unavailing against Signor Nicolini and the Italian Opera 
in the days of Queen Anne, little need be apprehended from the 
attempts of its enemies at the present time. In truth, it may be said 
of the Italian Opera, that its attraction increases with each succes- 
sive representation; and that, to appreciate the production of any 
celebrated maestro, we should witness several performances. Thus, 
depending but little upon variety of scenery or action, its power to 
charm is not exhausted so soon as that of other dramatic pieces; 
and new beauties continually spring up from the deep fountain of 
melody to enthral the soul, till we feel assured, after witnessing a 
masterpiece of Cimarosa or Mozart for the dozenth time, that we 
are, in reality, less conversant with it than we fancied ourselves to 
be when we first beheld it. 

Many objections have been raised against the Italian Opera on the 
score of its unintelligible language, its ridiculous and defective plots, 
and the numberless incongruities arising from a violation of the uni- 
ties. But they are inseparable from it, and cannot be even modified 
without endangering its existence. Did any of those who criticise 
the opera as if it were a five-act tragedy, and subject to al! the rules 
which govern the regular drama, ever go to the very foundation of 
their common sense theory, and object to singing in recitative as 
unnatural? Yet they might with equal propriety do this, and boldly 
attack the whole plan of an opera, as very great men have unsuc- 
cessfully done aforetimes, as thus to carp and find fault about the 
outskirts of the subject. In the minds of many critics, the relative 
situation of things seems to be changed: they make the music the 
vehicle for the plot, and not the plot for the music. But, upon ree- 
tifying this error, the whole opera assumes a new character; and 
the slightest acquaintance with the story is sufficient to enable us 
to appreciate the productions of any composer. Therefore we must 
say of him who seeks for variety and novelty in operatic representa- 
tions, and can hardly endure a second representation, either that his 
ear is defective, or that his taste must serve a long apprenticeship. 
Let those who have joined in the cry after something new, however 
crude and imperfect, recollect that in England four operas were 
deemed sufficient for an entire season at the King’s theatre; and 
that a new piece, instead of being got up in half a dozen rehearsals, 
was preceded by negotiations with singers across the channel, and 
importations of orchestra performers from Italy itself. Again, let us 
no longer boast of musical taste, when the most successful pieces 
have been those combining most spectacle and scenery with the 
least musical excellence; when “ Gli Arabi” and “ I] Corradino” drew 
‘ull houses, and Cimarosa’s delightful ‘“‘Matrimonio Segreto” was 
performed to empty benches, for want of tinselled supernumeraries 
and see-saw choruses! 

Still, the public taste has been gradually improved, and is now 
much more prepared to appreciate the opera than on its first arrival, 
By degrees, the perfect harmony of a complete orchestra, and the 
according voices of the performers, mixirz in one swelling whole, 
mould anew the old predilections of individuals for psalmody, or any 
other style of music; the airs so long favourites become common- 
Place, and it seems strange that they ever possessed any powers of 
attraction. That much of this effect is produced by the English 
Opera as at present constructed, we readily admit, but it is in a 
Secondary degree : the primary source is the Italian, from which the 
English is compiled, and which should not be undervalued because of 
excellencies which, thuugh transfused into another language, are not 
the less its own. 

It seems unnecessary to speak of particular operas represented 
this season, since each has been noticed in previous numbers. The 
selection has been for the most part judicious ; though, in one or two 
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though we seek in vain for a Garcia or Fornasari. But the deficiency 
of talent in individuals has perhaps been more than compensated by 
the united exertions and careful drillings of all. The firm and steady 
course pursued by the manager has likewise done much to increase 
the reputation of the company, as compared with their predecessors, 
in whom petty bickerings and irritating contentions, together with 
the want of financial and managerial tact, destroyed the harmony 
which should prevail in every emergency ; but which, in their case, 
was rarely to be met with, except upon the stage. To M. Rivafinoli, 
therefore, much credit is due for his efficiency as manager and direc- 
tor, and the art with which he has succeeded in producing the 
greatest possible effect of which the troupe were capable. 

The next season should commence earlier, in order to secure the 
patronage of the numerous southern families who sojourn in, or pass 
through, our city, during the fall-months, on their way homeward. 
The company will doubtless be changed in a few respects, and cer- 








|| with zeal and decision ; and the loud note of preparation for others 


tainly for the better. But we shall not here state our preferences or 
dislikes of individuals. We congratulate the lovers of the Italian 
Opera upon its permanent establishment, and look forward to the 
coming autumn as one destined to witness not a doubtful experiment, 
but a certain triumph. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1834. 


Another original number.—All the matter in the present number 
of the Mirror was written expressly for it. The engraving is from 
an original painting, and the music on the last page has never before 
been published. 

The Spring, the Spring.—The season of delights, as those most 
courteous of gentlemen, the ancient poets, with greater politeness 
than propriety, insist upon calling the Spring, has favoured us this 
year with a more than common measure of caprices and varieties. 
Instead of presenting herself to usin her choicest robe of green, 
with sunshine in her glances and constant smiles upon her ruddy 
lips, she has played off all the airs and little absurdities of a spoiled 
and petted beauty, conscious of ber charms, and wilfully deter- 
mined upon the full exertion of their power. With a degree of 
malice, not to say of churlishness, of rare occurrence in her gay 
administration, she has almost entirely withheld from us the good 
things of her empire ; her healthful and refreshing breezes, the glo- 
ries of her early mornings, her sparkling skies and silver moon at 
night, and the mild effulgence of her noon-day sun. Instead of 
these, her gifts have been too often drawn, as it should seem, from 
the meagre and ungenial store-house of her harsh elder brother, 
Winter. Yet, through the agency of a time-worn adage, there is com- 








fort in her frowns; for it is one of the most authentic of old women’s 
sayings, that a backward spring foretells a goodly summer. 

It may be that the sadness of the vernal months has some mys- | 
terious connexion with the grave and sombre character lately im- | 
pressed on the political condition of the country ; and if so, we have a | 
right to presume, or at least to hope, that those to which we are 
now looking forward, will come arrayed in a guise more cheering, | 
in sympathy with the brightening aspect of commercial and political | 
affairs. We have just passed through the greatest and most impor- 
tant contest of opinions that has ever raged in our land; the heat of | 
the battle is over, and the noise of the strife is rolling away like the | 
distant muttering of the far-off thunderstorm, leaving us to the en- 


joyment of our accustomed peace, comfort, and prosperity. The 
minds of the people, throughout all ranks and classes, are returning 
to their wonted occupations. The industrious and enterprising are 
again directing their energies in the ten thousand channels of useful 
and profitable exertion; the gay begin to prepare for the usual plea- 
sures and delassemens of the season; on all sides we behold em- 
ployment, bustle, activity, and improvement. Sundry great works, 
phat have been suspended through the early stages of the year, or at 
best proceeded in with languid deliberation, are now urged forward 


is heard upon every hand. The places of fashionable resort are 
awaking from their winter lethargy. The bays and rivers are re- 
sonant with the rush and the loud whizzing of many steamboats ; 
locomotives are to be seen darting like birds along multitudes of 
railroads; hotel-keepers rejoice, and the purveyors of good things 
of all possible descriptions, rub their hands and make calculations 
touching the probable sum total of profits at the close of the season. 
At Ballston and Saratoga, all the world is upon the qui vive; a 
colonnade has been built over Congress spring; the Hall has been 
repainted, repapered, enlarged and otherwise improved and beau- 
tified; and Mr. Westcott, the urbane and judicious proprietor, is 
preparing himself, his house, and his people, with all expedition, to 
minister in the most accurate and exquisite of manners, to the innu- 
merable wants and the perpetual enjoyment of some five or six 
hundred fastidious guests; fully determined that but one moment 
of regret shall come to mar the brightness of their joys while nest- 
ling under the shadow of his wings, and that the moment of depar- 
ture. Mr. Cozzens, too, our honoured host and bountiful provider 
at West Point, is exerting himself for the good of the way-faring 
public; and his splendid house will be re-opened on the first of May, 
with more than an abundance of every thing that can rejoice the 
souls or appetites of its inmates. Both money and fair weather are 
to be “exceeding plentiful;” there is to be no cholera to frighten 
the land from its propriety; and the summer is to be held eminent 
among all summers, past, or to come, for beauty, happiness, and 
prosperity. 

Within our own noble city, there is to be all that can charm the 
senses or delight the mind. Plenty of music, peaches, strawberries, 
and shad; a vast influx of strangers from all parts of the world, 
and the rest of the union; a great theatrical season; several stars 
and a much better stock company. The packets from Europe will 





be punctual in their arrivals, and always bring news; the publish- 








instances, we thought it unfortunate. The company, as a whole, is 
the most perfect that ever appeared before an American audience, 


ers are to give hosts of new novels, and none of them bad or 
stupid; the fashions are to be exceedingly pretty, and the parades 
and other performances on the fourth of July, patriotic, grand, and 
sublime toa degree. Astor’s immense hotel is to be commenced on 
the first of the next month; and the huge gap that now yawns 








drearily all along Nassau-street from Wall to Pine, is to be filled 
up with the new custom-house, which will be finished in three 
years, and at once exalt our proud and beloved New-York to the 
pinnacle of acknowledged architectural supremacy, over all the 
capitals of the union. 


Anecdote of Wilkie.—Facts have sufficiently proved, long ago, 
that there is no want of talent among the Americans, for any pur- 
suit that can engage the exertions of human intellect. In science, 
mechanics, legislation, philosophy, as well as in literature and the 
fine arts, we have names to pronounce with pride—productions for 
which we can boldly demand admiration. But though our writers, 
and thinkers, and artists, have no lack of genius, it must be admit- 
ted that in most cases they are sadly deficient in one great requisite 
for success; and that one thing needful is application. There is 
something in the organization of even our best minds, analogous to 
one great peculiarity of our national existence; the latter has been 
in its growth rapid beyond parallel; and rapidity is a prominent 
characteristic of our national intellect. This is strikingly visible in 
our writers and artists. They have more than abundance of mate- 
rial, and that of excellent quatity; but there is an almost universal 
reluctance to give that labour and time to their works, without 
which the best material cannot be wrought to advantage. Of the 
ingredients of perfection, patience is one of the first; but unhappily 
among us too often the least regarded. The following anecdote of 
the exquisite Wilkie is full of instruction; and as it has never ap- 
peared in print, we gladly give it a place in our columns. It was 
related to us by a gentleman of this city, who had it direct from an 
intimate friend of the artist; that friend being himself ene of the 
most distinguished painters in England. Wilkie had received an 
order from the duke of Bedford for a cabinet picture; the subject to 
be chosen by himself. After some months of almost uninterrupted 
labour, the general arrangement of his picture was completed; the 
figures were grouped, the accesseries all worked in, and he pro- 
ceeded to finish. A portion of the design consisted of one group of 
three figures, upon which he had bestowed extraordinary pains, and 
which was pronounced by all who saw it eminently beautiful. To 
use the language of the narrator, “ the group was in itself a perfect 
gem; and if cut out of the canvass, would have found eager pur- 
chasers at a hundred guineas.” It was nearly finished; and the 
artist was still working at it, when his friend one day made him a 
visit. Upon his entrance he found Wilkie sitting before the easel, 
and apparently studying his work with great attention; his palette 
and pencils lying on the floor beside him. For a moment he looked 
up as his friendly visiter came in, but almost instantly resumed his 
meditative posture. After a long interval of silence, the narrator 
was surprised to see him take up a large brush and very coolly pro- 
ceed to rub out the group on which he had laboured so intently. An 
exclamation of surprise and anxiety escaped him; to which Wilkie 
answered, with a lock of satisfaction, “Why, the fact is, I have 
been studying these figures all the morning, and I have convinced 
myself at last that the general effect will be much improved if I rub 
them out, and paint them in again just here, about three quarters of 
an inch more to the right.” And so saying, he gave another brush, 
and the lovely group was perfectly obliterated. 





Lawrie Todd.—We believe that our respectable and somewhat 
eccentric townsman is by this time as well known by the soubriquet 
which heads this paragraph, as by his legitimate sponsorial appella- 
tive. Be that as it may, however, he has returned from his voyages 
to foreign parts, as shrewd, as entertaining, and as talkative as ever. 
Speculation was abundant at the time of his departure as to the 
motives of that proceeding ; the mystery was solved, not long ago, 
by the sudden apparition of u goodly volume purporting to contain 
his authentic autobiography, and garnished with a full-length por- 
trait in very handsome mezzotinto. It will be something of a treat 
for his familiars to listen to his pawhkie descriptions of all he saw, 
and heard, and did, and suffered, on his travels. 


Mr. Galt.—The arrival of the distinguished individual mentioned 
in the last paragraph was preceded only a few days by that of his 
biographer: truly the land has reasun to be glad. It will be a source 
of gratification to the friends and admirers of the author of Southen- 
nan, etc., to find that the rumours of his dangerous, almost hope- 
less, condition in point of health, were much exaggerated. He is on 
his way to Canada, intending, we understand, to renew his con- 
nexion with the flourishing settlement of which he was the founder, 
and in whose prosperity he has so deep an interest. 


Honesty the best policy.—The French papers contain various ae- 
counts of a singular marriage that recently took place at Paris, be- 
tween an Irish gentleman of high rank, anda pretty little damsel “ of 
low degree,” which has been much talked of among the polite circles. 
The following appears to be the most authentic version of the etory- 
“A gay, dashing, rich and fashionable Hibernian arrived at the 
hotel de Suede, and having a quantity of cast-off linen, sent for a 
washerwoman, and told her to pick it up from the floor. Shortly after- 
ward the washerwoman returned, and, to the traveller's great eur- 
prise, put into his hand a number of bank-notes which had been 
negligently left among the linen. The Irishman was very grateful, 
and strongly urged the young woman to accept a reward for ber 
honesty; but she resolutely refused to do so, and seemed quite hu- 
miliated at the offer. Some days afterwards, a morriage wae cele- 
brated at the church of St. Thomas d’ Aquin, which attracted a vast 
number of persons. It was easy to perceive, from the dress and 
manner of the bridegroom, that he was a foreigner, and from the 
timid and embarraesed deportment of the bride, that she did not 
belong to the same class as her intended, and that it was decidedly 
a marriage of inclination. Ina word, the bride was no other than the 
young washerwoman.” 


Jewels of the Princess of Orange.—Polari, or Carrera, who had 
bis trial, on the tenth of March, at Brussels, was found guilty of the 
robbery of these jewels, and condemnec to stand on a scaffold, at 
the Hague, for half an hour, to be confined for twelve years in the 
house of correction, and to the payment of the costs. 


Prize Tale.—Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., editor of the United States 
Gazette, has obtained the sum of two hundred dollars from the 
publishers of the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, for the best tale 
offered for the premium. It is called “‘ The Astrologer, or the 
Devil's Rock.” 
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oh, haste on wings of glad-ness, Ze- ~ 
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of the bal-my west, 
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As we sweep the vale a - long} Till fair o-cean’s 
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Let all sighs of na-ture’s sad-ness, Va-nish 
from 


her joy-ous breast! Gen-tly, gen-tly tune our voi-ces, 


| 


Till fair o-cean’s cheek re-joi-ces, In the mu - sic 


Where the village maiden straying 
Through the forest's shady aisles, 
Hears her lover softly p! ng 
Songs that cause her sweetest smiles 
Be our murmurs pry fey | 
With the strain his chords impart, 
To its mellow cadence lendi: 
Witchery to win her heart 























ORIGINAL FABLES AND ALLEGORIES. 





THE RIVER AND THE CANAL. 


A toroty river rolled its waves through a lovely country, now | 
meandering among hills, now foaming over rocks, now compressed | 
within a narrow channel, and rushing onward deep and still beneath | 
the shadow of overhanging cliffs, and now broadening into a placid | 
lake, whose waters sometimes slept in lucid beauty, and sometimes | 
leaped flashingly on their course, eddying, dimpling and laughingin 
the sun. As the stream pursued its career it grew more broad and | 
majestic, and, conscious of its grandeur, it was proud. Along its | 
banks a canal had been cut, which went onward in a straight, nar- | 
row line. Its waters were neither deep nor clear, nor were its shores | 
enameled with flowers, guarded with rocks and sloping banks, nor 
painted with lavish verdure. 

“Oho! thou vile drain,” exclaimed the river,“ what dost thou bymy 
side? Art thon here to amuse me with thy rude and vulgar face, or to 
set off, by contrast, with thy homeliness my wild and graceful beauty?” 

River,” replied the canal, “ thy ridicule I do not deserve. Humble 
as I seem, I compete with thee in serving the purposes of the Creator. 
Yes, vain stream, swell in thy banks an’ thou wilt, and roll thy 
stately waves with haughty pride, yet know that thy very graces 
render thee useless. Men cannot follow thee in thy wanton irregu- 
laritie¢, nor work their boats up thy cascades and foaming currents. 





wasted upon useless @esigns. J supply thy place. J, by means of 
those very qualities which raise thy ignorant mirth, am thy superior. 
The wealth of the land floats upon my bosom. I bear the form of 
beauty on her gay career. These high objects of thy ambition I 
have attained in silence; and, while men admire thee, they seek as- 
sistance from me alone. They would rather a thousand times that 


Thou art as a noble Toe whose flights delight the eye, but are 





thy silver waters should waste away, thy fountain be dried and thy 
channel dwindle to a dusty valley, than that injury should happen 


to one of my rough gates or a yard of my homely banks be broken.” 
The river was silent a few moments under this rebuke, for its pride 
was but that of nobleness and genius, and it felt the force of reason, 
even from an inferior. 

“Thou hast spoken boldly and not without truth, good stream,” 
it at length replied; ‘‘ but beware lest thou from the success of thy 
drudgery and time-serving nature, thy lowly construction for one 
purpose and for one alone, cherish a pride as insolent as mine and 
far less just. I confess thou art more useful than I for the common- 
place mechanical emergencies of life. Thou accomplishest the de- 
signs of avarice and ambition. Thou bearest the traveller directly 
on his journey; thou addest to the wealth of cities; but man made 
thee, and thou art useful to man. But I exert higher influences than 
any within thy sphere of existence, than any within the compass of 
thy understanding. From the instant when I gush from the earth, 
and leap, bubbling, flashing and singing on my journey, I display 
myself one of the most beautiful creations of Providence. Ever 
where I come I bring joy, health, riches, beauty. In my bosom in- 
numerable living creatures enjoy their existence, and far and wide 
around me the vegetable world acknowledges my presence in abun- 
dant harvests, bright verdure, viewless perfumes! What vast tracts 
of land do I thus at once beautify and enrich! What summer forests 
bless my approach! What a world of flowers hail me as their 
friend. Then, though thy dull mind cannot follow me so far, what 
a feature am I in a summer landscape! With what rapture the 
painter gazeson me! How the poet marks my wanderings, and with 
warmer gratitude adores his Creator! Think not that because thou 
hast been made a willing and useful slave to man, that thou canst 
therefore justly aspire to a rank above me, from whose bosom the 
sun drinks up the clouds which decorate the heavens and refreshes 
distant places with cooling showers. Roll on thy muddy waters, 
and keep to thy menial task. Each to our duties. Thy toils are valu- 
able, but out of my idle meanderings, Providence works some of its 


greatest designs.” 








THE TWO WATCHES. 

Two watches met on a journey across the Atlantic. They differed 
widely in the time, though both were chronometers of the first 
value. 

“T have not varied a second for a year,” said one, “ and will not 
yield to the sun himself.” 

“My master has tried me long, and ever found me faithful as the 
dial,’”’ replied the other; “nothing shall impeach my evidence.” 

‘* Silence, fools!’ said the captain; ‘‘ you quarrel because you are 
ignorant. Both are right and both wrong. Ye knew not, short- 
sighted reasoners, that every longitude has its own time, and that it 
is mid-day in the east when the west is wrapped in solemn night. 
Each do your duty and point as you are set, without quarrelling, and 


; leave higher themes to those who understand them.” 





THE MOSS-ROSE AND THE DANDELION. 

**So,’’ said the dandelion, ‘this is the moss-rose that we have 
heard so much about, is it? well now, I declare, I did not expect 
to see such a simple thing. It is a good-looking flower enough, to 
be sure; but bless me, what an ugly furze it has got all over the 
stem—why it quite spoils it. I would not have such an odd thing 
over me for all the world.” 

“Thon ignorant and vulgar plant,” said the angel of the flowers, 
who happened to be passing, “that which thou dost deride, is the 
most exquisite charm and loveliness of this delicate bud. Fear not 
that upon thee such a charm will be wasted, and learn to criticise 
only that which thou canst comprehend. SEDLEY. 
——_—__—______________ 
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